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A MAMMOTH BUSINESS. 
The Story of Its Evolution. 


In 18% a single-storey shop, with but one 
small entrance to the narrow, low, and poorly- 
lighted premises. To-day a bullding covering 
over 15 acres of floor space in the centre of the 
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pureuits were being followed on the plains 
round Kathurst, when the plucky young trader 
attempted what was regarded in the time of Gov- 
ernors Brisbane and Bourke as the almost im- 


alice 
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city, giving direct employment to thousands of 
people, and containing almost every article de- 
manded by the complexity of modern elvilisa~ 
tion, This is the transition wrought by An- 
thony Hordern and Sons in 8 years of trading. 

Under the one roof of the new Palace Empo- 
rium, on the historle slope of Brickfield HIN, 
the buyer will find almost everything needed to 
make home happy and life desirable, The mas- 
nificent show rooms are artistically decorated 
and brimming over with Pashion’s falrest fan- 
les. They are roomy, well lighted, and venti 
Tnted, in accordance with modern science, and 
the shopper goes {n luxury and comfort through 
the fifty departments which make up the great= 
est retail establishment in Australin. 


Bighty-four years ago the modest shop res- 
ponsible for the foundation of this great enter- 
prise inyolved the outlay of x few hundred 
pounds, To-day the capital value of the un- 
dertaking runs into upwards of a million ster- 
Ting, while the ramifications of its trade extend 
throughout the Commonwealth and the Southers 

King George TV. had barely served halt bis 
short reign when Anthony Hordern, the grand- 
father of Mr, Samuel Hordern, the present sole 
proprietor of the New Palace Emporium—made 
the first effort which formed the nucleus of the 
fnuge Industrial concern that has evolved from 
such @ small beginning. His day was in the 
‘early history of the colony, when the pioneei 
had not altogether provided themselves against 
short rations due to the Irregular and spasmo- 
fic arrival of store ships from the motherland 
Some attempts had been made to develop the 
agricultural possibilities of the country, but 
settlers had felt the privations of hunger 
provight about by the loss of a store ship, and 
had suffered the bitter experience of Tiving 
on short commons. Communication with Par- 
ramatta was a slow process by the river, and 
dullock teams were not then available at all 
timex for the Journey Into the country and back 
Wentworth, Lawson, and Blaxland had found « 
yay cross the Blue Mountains, and pastoral 


possible task of obtaining from London periodi- 
cal shipments of something more than the ab- 
soltite necessities of life. Progress in this di- 
rection was slow, but the disabilities of early 
settlers nerved the founder of {he business to 
greater enterprise. 


“AUSTRALIA,” JUD 


iE 6, 1907 

Im its tnitial wages the store contained x con- 
slomeration of the rough-and-ready daily needs 
fof a plonear people, Tt was ‘store’ In the kene- 
tally aocepted sense—the principal lines of dra~ 
pery then Deing ‘moleskine and “crimeam.” 

andfather” Hordern then transferred his 
operations to Brickfield Hll, the location ot 
those larger premitos being actually on part of 
the site now oecupied by the palatial block of 
buildings which comprise the new Palace m- 
portum, 


When the first steamer crossed the Atlantic 
from Canada Anthony Hordern was in a fair 
way of business, catering for the wants of a large 
section of expanding Sydney. Regular commu- 
nication was established with the home mar- 
kets, and the firm began to secure recognition 
in the colony as “the only Universal Providers."* 
‘The discovery of gold on the Macquarie In 1851 
marked a period in which the business fumped 
Into the front rank of the commercial life of 
Sydney. Later on younger members of the 
family became actively interested in its con- 
rol, and the fusion of new blood was respon- 
sible for considerable expansion and enterprise, 


1 was in 1856 that the rst of the Haymarket 
boildings was erected, a start being made with 
the old stone building now standing, which for 
‘many years served as the grocery deparment of 
Anthony Hordern and Sons, before they moved 
to the new Palace Emporium. ‘There were few 
shops in the immediate vieinity when a move 
was made from Brickfield Hill into thé more 
commodious premises. 


Working hours in those days commenced at 7 
In the morning, and continued until § o'clock 
at night, but when Mr. Samuel Hordern—who 
to-liay controls this immense inatitution—and 
his elder brother, Anthony, were admitted to 
the business, Immediate changes in the adminis 
tration were brought about. In 1809 several 
new buildings were added to cope with the pross~ 
Ing demand for more accommodation, and the 
younger generation determined to change the 
working hours—opening at § o'clock and clos- 
ing at 7. Year by year saw greater progress 
and greater expansion, and the evolution of the 
gren{ business has alnce been synchronous with 
tne progress of the State. As the city extended, 


settlement expanded, and the primary sources 
of wealth were developed, so Anthony Hordern 
and Sons provided increased facilities to cope 
with the larger demands upon them as the only 
Universal Providers. 


yen before the train ran beyond Parramatta, 
Anthony Hordern’s cataloguo—a very modest 
itfle lst—carried to the agriculturists in dis- 
tant parts of the country information as to the 
goods which the firm held for sale. It was not 
‘until 1887 that an illustrated buyers’ guide was 
istued. Three years were occupled In its com- 
pletion, but not until later years did this an- 
nual publication develop into the comprehen- 
sive and profusely illustrated general cata 
Togue of to-day. Now, departmental price 
fists—in themselves important and bulky publl- 
cations—are compiled at frequent intervals, and 
special {Ilustrated fashlon portfolios are issued 
fat the change of seasons. 


‘This system of carrying to the home of the 
distant settler—to the pastoralist in the far 
West, and the miner in the extreme North— 
faithful representations of the stocks housed in 
the new Palace Emporium, has been developed 
‘The illustrated catalogues and price lists are all 
produced by the firm's own employees, and in 
the firm’s own printing works—where the week- 
ly consumption of paper alone runs into four 
tons, Orders for address Inbels are given by 
the million, and price lists by the tens of thou- 
sands, The illustrations are made direct from 
actual photographs taken by Anthony Hordern 
and Sons’ pwn photographers, and the firm's 
‘own artists are responsible for the drawings 
from life mofels or seasonable goods. 


‘The country order department, which to-day 
employs 100 hands, is one of the features not 
seen by the dally shopper. Here the dafly matt 
of several thousands of letters from every part 
of the State and distant parts of the Co 
woalth and Islands of the Pactile 1s deal\ with 
by a staff whose special duties are to eater for 
the wants of mail-order customers, There is 
fa complete system of supervision; every order 
in checked as it fs recelved from the sales de- 
partment, and despatefied to the packers. De 
lays are practically an unknown quantity, and 
Instructions recelved by one mail are executed 
hy the outgoing trains and steamers. 
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A MAMMOTH BUSINESS. 3 


| MR. SAMUEL HORDERN. 


In 1886 a change was made in the ownership 
of this great enterprise. Mr, Samuel Hordern, 
grandson of the founder of th 
the sole proprietor and guiding genius of the 
concern, Despite the opposition of many ad. 
visers, he Introduced the Saturday half-holiday, 
and since that period te has rigidly adhered to 
the week-end early closing. An Australian 
fOrmly imbued with the immense possibilities of 
his country, Mr Samuel Hordern at once com- 
menced the development of his ideas in the ai- 
rection of establishing factories for the produc- 
tion locally of many everyday requirements. 


business, became 


In a yery amall way he lald the foundation for 
the immense factory which is to-day devoted to 
the manufacture of furniture. Originally the 
furniture factory was used for the repair of ar. 
tleles damaged in transit trom Fugland; to-day 
article of modern domestic furniture is 
hurned out from designs by Australian artists 
and executed by Australian skilled artisans, 11 
Uke manner the Iron foundry and sheet iron 
works came Into existence 

Tm more recent years Mr. Hordern turned his 
attention to the production of clothing. ‘To-day 
the firm's factory devoted to this branch of in 
dustry employs more hands than any other simt- 
lar establishment in the city. Despite the 
enormous output, however, further extensions 
to this partlewlar concern are in contempla 
tlon to cope with the demands for Anthony Hrr- 
derns’ "tallor-made” clothing, Tr is Me. Hor- 
dern’s intention to extend manufacturing opera- 
tions to other branches. For this purpose 
proposals are now under consideration for the 
erection of a large block of buildings to nccom- 
modate the new undertakings. 

Another section of the great enterprise Is the 
provision made for expeditiously handling the 
vast trade collected within the wally of the new 
Palace Emporium—the delivery department. In 


the Redfern stables, which vie with the Royal 
mews in extent and cleanlinoss, are housed over 
200 horses, and the vans, Waggons, and carts 
which are daily occupied in distributing goods 
from the “Palace” to every part of the metro- 


polis. 


‘The disastrous fire at Anthony Hordern and 


Sons’ Haymarket Palace Emporium, in July 
1901, when nearly all the bulldings and goods 
to the value of half a million sterling were des- 
troyed, led to considerations for the future 
‘There were dally indications that the enterprise 
was rapidly outgrowing tbe cradle in which it 
had been nurtured and fostered. With a clear 
perception as (o the exigencies likely to arise, 
fa promptness of resource and clear-sighted fore- 
thought, Mr. Hordern decided to open up new 
round and build a palatial warehouse, wherein 
would be utilised every Improvement kuown {0 
modern selence, ax an adjunct to commercial 
enterprise, to supply facilities that would cope 
with all demands for at least a century to 


to others would have been 
the site on Brick 


Overcoming what 
insurmountable difficulties, 


fleld Hill was acquired, and cleared of the three 
score and fen buildings that had previously oF 
cupfed the ground. Innumerable difficulties 
were overcome hy the indomitable will of the 
enterprising originator of the acheme, with the 
result that within a year of the laying of the 
foundation-stone, there arose, Uke the fairy 
Mosque of Aladdin, that magnificent building, 
rearing itself as = glorious ornament in our 
midst—the Palace Emporium, which now graces 
the historic slope of Brickfield Hill. As the 
result of thoughtful planning, incessant applica- 
ion, tenacity of purpose, and a great grasp of 
detail, this structure in Itself forms an historic 
monument of local enterprise, which encourages 
all our patriotism in antictpating @ pfosperous 
future for Australasia, 


‘The great pile of buildings now the home of 
Anthony Hordern and Sons, known as the Palace 
Hamporium, situated on Brickfield Hill, Sydney, 
may reasonably Iay claim to the distinction of 
boing the greates: structure of bricks and mor- 
tar ever recorded in history as being the work 
of one firm, and completed in the space of one 
year. The total area covered by the building, 
courtyards and adjuncts exceeds three acres, 
having frontages of 280ft to George-street, 453ft 
to Goulburn-street, and 227K to Pitt-street, 
making in all 960tt, while the total frontages to 
all streets, lanes, and alleyways measure 2600ft, 

‘The building, which consists of five storeys, 
has its foundations on solid rock, ‘The style 
of architecture in a free treatment of modern 
English Renaissance, The boldly designed rus- 
Heated lower storeys give the iminense struc 
ture an appearance of stability and strength, 
88 well as providing a firm base, on which rests 
the more elaborate upper portion, which ts di- 
Vided Into about sixty bays 
broken af intervals with 


‘The sky line ix 
characteristic pedi- 
ments and architectural adornments 

‘The great business block has made an impor- 
lant addition to the commereial architecture of 
the mother city of the Commonwealth; intern- 
ally it has collected from all parts of the world 
the best of the products of many markets, In 
this process of garnering, Australia nas not 
been eft in the cold, for local enterprise finds 
@ place in quite a number of the departments 
Anthony Hordern and Sons’ own factories are 
large contributors to the wares which tem- 
Berarily find a home in the “Palace” ere they 
are distributed to the four quarters of the 
‘Commonwealth. 

The handsome show-rooms are devoted to the 
display of season's models and daily wants. ‘To 
individualise one section perhaps is unfair to 
the other; each has Its own degree of import= 
ance. Thus the Plecanninies’ paradise finds 
pride of place with the budding Australian, be 
he pastoralist or mechante, clerk or cleric, and 
the little misses, too, have a warm heart for 
thls heterogeneous collection of novelties. For 
the mere man the ground floor of 
street front hi 


the George- 
its particular attraction, mas- 
mueh as it is the home of men’s clothing, mer- 
eery, and whatnot. Old patrons of the taitor- 
made clothing department are familiar with the 
Gressing-rooms, the system of measuring for 
cross sizes, and the ability of the salesmen, 
assisted by the workers In Anthony Horderns* 
own clothing factory—to fit the man, whether he 
be tall or short, or stout or lean, Mention of 
Any one department without reference to the 
famous “Green Room"—as dubbed by an intelli- 
rent preséman who was struck by the elegant 
(furnishings of the show-room—would be regarded 


8 


4s a heinous crime by the experts in charge of 
the ladies’ fashions and modes, This extensive 
show-room is situated on the second floor of the 
building, and extends along the George-street 
frontage from Goulburn-street to Swan-street, 
‘The furnishing and other appoiatments of this 
department are of the highest order of merit 
and exquisite taste, and they were all specially 
made at the firm's own factory at Redfern. 
‘There are four Mtting-rooms arranged tor the 
convenience of Iadies requiring any special at- 
tention. The articles on show in the Greon 
Room are multifarious and extensive in yariety, 
comprising everything for a Indy's wear. 


Anthony Horderns’ pride themselves on thelr 
Manchester department, which ts located on the 
frst floor of the Pitt-street entrance, but, of 
course, as Is the case with every department, It 
may be reached from any entrance, whether yin 
George-street or Goulburn-strect, The depart- 
ment is so called as the majority of goods whlch 
come within its scone are what are in trade 
language known as “Manchester manutactures. 
But as arranged in the “Palace” it goes far be- 
yond the scope of that defiultion 


Mention, too, must be made of the furniture 
show-rooms, despite the fact that the fron 
‘mongery, where everything to fuish the bulld- 
ing with ts housed, must be summarily dis 
missed. Here 1s what an observant lady visitor 
Wrote of the department whieh is so largely 
contributed to by Anthony Horderns’ furniture 
factory, where the desing are created by Aus- 
Man artists and executed hy Australian labor, 
and where practleable from Australian timbers. 

“Tt wasu't a dream—the furniture department 
—but a solid, living reality! yen a yellow 
covered noyel would fail to desoribe Ite glories. 
‘Then the beds! ‘They scemed to have a yery pride 
in their own existence. ‘Their Tovely splendor 
was simply dazzling. Ax for sideboards—well, 
surely we might some day, at that price One's 
heart, must be harder than the ‘nether mill- 
stone! to resist It. It just completed one's Joy 
the wonderful showroom, It was like a rea- 
ised embodiment from fairyland. Here @ hint 
of delicate audacity; there a shimmering seduc- 
liveness; yonder a creation highly ornate; and 
everywhere pervading an all-absorbing, bewild- 
ering, fascinating atmosphere of artistic eon- 
ceptions that suddenly make one fecl old-fash- 
ioned, dissatisfied, and dowdy, and out of date— 
and—and—and—that a new hat is an absolute 
necessity,” 

‘This Is the home of Australia’s greatest indus- 
trial enterprise; where Australia’s products are 
given pride of place; where shopping is a plea- 
4ure and profit, and where Anthony Horderns’ 

‘amous Low Prices reign supreme, 


THE NEW PALACE EMPORIUM 


SSL 


The Home of Anthony Horderns’ Famous Low Prices. 


BUILT BY ANTHONY HORDERN AND SONS, entirely on their own, and, where any way possible, of 


AUSTRALIAN MATERIAL. 


A STORE FOR AUSTRALIANS, the PROPERTY of an AUSTRALIAN FIRM 


the BUILDING the work of AUSTRALIAN ARTISANS, working ON THE JOB, and of others employed at 
ANTHONY HORDERN AND SONS’ REDFERN FACTORIES. 


ANTHONY HORDERNS' emblazon on their business standard the MOTTO, “ WHILE I LIVE I'LL GROW,’ 
and from this attitude they have never swerved, moving steadily forward in BAD times and In GOOD TIMES, 
EVER SUPPORTING AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIES, with the result that everybody knows. 
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A MAMMOTH BUSINESS. 


REMARKABLE RECORD OF 
EXPANSION. 


(Prom “Town & Country Journal," Noy, 14, 1906.) 

Quite recently a series of articles was pub- 
lished in the "Town and Country Journal,’ 
which, accompanied by illustrations, afforded 
an idea of the magnitude of that portion of 
‘Anthony Hordern and Sons’ business that the 
publle never sees, and probably never pre- 
lousy suspected—the great aggregation of in- 
Guetrial enterprises, all owned and directly 
controlled by the firm, that are permanently 
Gngaged in the production of an enormous out- 
put ef merchandise In indescribable variety 
The intricate methods and Internal working of 
upwards of a dogen factories—each worthy in 
Htseif of the name of a great Industry—were in 
turn explained. But it is only when one who 
has had the interesting experience ot making 
f tour of the factories, under the guidance of 
one of the Arm's managers, is afterwards 
Shown over the New Palace Emporium, that 
the real triumph of commercial generalshly 
and industrial organisation which the sturdy 
and ever-growing “oak-tree” now represents 1s 
fully realised, It is appropriate, therefore, 
that the completion of the series of articles 
Teferred to should be followed by a brief do- 
scription of the Palace Emporium, the colos- 
Sel establishment which dominates the city 
from the historic slope of Brickflela Hill, and 


which is, without doubt, the most imposing 
Quilding in Australia—or tn the Southern 
Hemisphere. 


First of all, it is interesiing fo remember 
that to make way for the new edifice that was 
to cover over three acres of valuable ground 
Tight in the heart of the clty, to a height of 
five storeys, with a frontage of 62ft to three 
main thoroughfares, eighty sliops and other 
Buildings had to be demolished. Five hundred 
men then cominenced the work of excavating 
the foundations 10 a depth of from 15ft to 20ft, 
tnd early In 1904 the great walls commenced 
fo rise. When the building was completed, 
fened cost £400,000; and it is the largest com~ 
Mercial structure of one standard of archi- 
tecture throughout on carth. 

In the walls and foundations ten millions of 
pricks were used—sulicient. if placed end to 
tend, to form @ line {rom Sydney to New Zea~ 
fand, or from Hrisbane to Adelalde—a seven 
weeks’ journey for a man walking thirty miles 
Widay. The lengths of hardwood, for foists, 
‘And ot kauri pine, for flooring, would have 
Feached #69 miles, or from Sydney to some- 
where near Albury, It represented a mile 
Of timber for every day in the yeur. One 
thousand tron columns, 50,000 pags of cement, 
And 8000 sheets of corrugated iron, were used. 
The 1480 lighting windows, and the 35 show win- 
dows, necessitated the use of an acre of ans: 

‘One imperative direction that had heen given 
by Mr. Hordern was that the building should 
be as thoroughly Australian as possible. 
Bverything that could be so supplied was of 
focal material, and much of it was prepared 
{a the firm's own workshops. Australian en- 
terprise had made tho building necessary; Aus 
tralian money was erecting it; Australian brains 
were to guide ite future destinies. ‘The work 
of construction was carried out by the day- 
Tabor system, under the supervision of the 
Grin's own building and factory managers. 
‘That Australian materials were used Wherover 
possibile meant that they were used nearly 
Zyerywhere, Such items as the ornamental 
callings And panelling, Attings, showeases, 
Joinery, and much of the decorative work, all 
fame from the firm's factories and workshons 

‘ince the opening a year ago, (he new shop 
has been the premier spectacle among the 
Sights of Syduey. ‘The use of the word shop 
inconnection with the New Palace Emporium 
strikes a note of incongruity. Tt is more like 
& huge exhibition bullaing: a world’s fairy an 
Ageregation, classification. and display of all 
the products of everywhere 

‘Thousands of customers could be within the 
pullaing and yet it mixht appear to be al- 
frost deserted. But for the perfect system of 
organisation and arrangement, one could very 
easily get lost there. The population of an 
oriteary country town, within half an hour, 
could be supplied with all ts raquirements, 
from hogskin saddies to hyiun-books, for the 
next ten years. Each one of the many de- 
partments has a space nearly as Iarge as the 
Eyaney ‘Town Hall, and the latest things in 
millinery, in meat’ safes, In musilns, or In 
motise traps—as the ease may be—are display- 
ed to the best possible effect 

In addition to the twenty-one hydraulic lifts, 
broad and ensily-graded staircases lead from 
floor to floor, while the promenades between 
the counters afford plenty of space for a 
dozen customers io walk abreast, the broad 
passages having the appearance of streets or 
Avenues in an immense roofed-in town. 

‘The lower three floors of the building, repre- 
senting a space of nine acres, are open for 
general business. ‘The tWo upper flora, of 
Six acres, are fof reserve stock, and other pur~ 
Doses. dust as the many separate departments 
bn the shopping floors are arranged upon a 
plan of perfect order and simplicity, sD also 
fre the reserve stock floors, which are divided 
by passage-ways into squares, and the squares 
{nto store rooms, the door of each of which 
bears the name of the department or branch 
to which it forms an adjunct. The task of 
continuously replenishing the supplies of the 
departments depleted each day by tha purchas- 
fa of many thousands of customers, is in itself 
f large contract, the Tulilment of which requires 
much foresight and unseen yet busy industry. 

Bnormous stocks are carried on these floors, 


of which the public has no knowledge. From 
the cartways that pierce the building at the 
ground level, powerful and commodious goods 
fitts ascend ‘and carry stores {o the reserve 


Stock floors, of they descend from the reserve 
Stocks to the fifferent departments, all of whieh 
have direct acces! to the lanes, One of the 
Inconyentences from which the business always 
suffered at the Haymarket was that of having 
fo #end some distance to the stores for all re- 
serve stuff, 

‘The millinery and costume work rooms, jewel 
Jers’ workshop, and a docketing room, are also 
‘on these upper floors. In the latter, a strong 


detachment of clerks is kept busily engaged m 
getting anles bills ready, The enormous num- 
ber of these sales bills required may be read- 
fly imagined. Before entering the new shop, 
the firm hd’ 12,000,000 of them printed—just to 
go on with, 

‘byery department has now three times the 
space it formerly occupied. As a result, goods 
may be tastefully displayed that previously were 
Aeareely seen, If seen at all, The firm al- 
‘ways had (hem, but for lack of space could not 
effectively exhibit them, Perfumery and pa- 
tent medicines, electro-plate, cutlery, and Jew- 
fllery—in the Haymarket premises—were all 
Stored in the basement; now they occupy beau- 
tifully roomy showeases in a spocial, well light 
ed, and lofty department, a quanver cf au neve 
In extent, 

Strolling through the fashionable showroom, 
ihe millinery, cosltmes, and Jaces departments, 
one especially experiences, that feeling of 1ux- 
ury with which the whole place inspires the 
visitor, The eye Is charmed by the beautiful 
harmonies of color in a yoritapre Garden of 
iden of millinery, which in turn is relieved and 
jaftened by the delicate pale green Saxony- 
russels carpet. The reflection from the lofty 
and beautifally-embossed ceilings of stamped 
ind Tisht-tinted sleet, and the ample window 
‘and yentilating space, invests everything with 
A delicious air of lightness, sweetness, and re 
Ta these departments are cosy. fitting- 
rooms, with full Tength combination swing mir- 
Tors, by which the purchaser can survey him- 
self or herself, admiringly or critically, trom 
Any or every angle and point of view. | Like 
the mirrors and show cases all the steel cell- 
ings were made at the firm's own factories. 

It has already boon stated that the general 
arrangement of the enormous establishment Is 
upon # plan that is simplicity riself. For in~ 
Stance, the iaterlor of the ground floor on the 
George-street_ frontage consists of threy 
blocks, devoted respectively to men's clothing, 
to general mercery, and to rugs and travelling 
requisites of all kinds. Similarly on the floors 
above, the Manchester and the dress goods de- 
partments adjoin one another; the boots, mor- 
hing and ten gowns, laces, millinery, and gen- 
eral fashion show rooms are in one series, 
Misewhere, the furniture department has the 
bedstead showroom immediately overhead, with 
the carpets and Iinoleums close at hand, 

Fancy goods, sports, stationery, books, and 
toys all Tun in order in another part of the 
building; the Piccaninnies! Paradise (as the toy 
department is called at Christmas time) being 
Close to the sports department, where the ple~ 
caninnies’ parents, may equip ‘themselves for 
any sport, from “bobs” to tiger-hunting: or 
fo the book department, where the quieter ones 
nay choose a volume from a collection rivalling 
the mimbers of the great brary at Alexandria. 

‘One of the largest of the depariments Is the 
furniture showroom, nearly an acre In extent. 
‘This is filled by @ magnificent show of the most 
beautitnl and serviceable articles of household 
adornment or convenience. A feature of the 
Gepariment Is g series of rooms, each fur- 
nished exquisitely in some distinctive style, 
the suites being set off by delicate shades of 
heautitully-patterned paper, in lilac, pale 
green, warm reds, heliotrope, ete,, by which 
the walls of the specimen-rooms are covered, 

"The whole of the Pitt-street end of the es- 
fablishment ts devoted to domestic and other 
hardware; builders’ requisites; horticultural 
implements; offs, colors, and glass; housetiold 
Aitings and! Ironmongery of all kinds; various 
requirements for the aplary or the poultry 
farm: tradesmen's tools for every conceivable 
purpose: electricians’ accessories; saddlery and 
harnesa: guns, ete. Buch one of these rafer- 
ences indicates a department, or sub-depart— 
mont—perhaps half an acre In extent, and 
giving employment to scores of salesmen. And 
tach department would furnish material for 
hinges of Interesting desrription. did space 
permit. In the erockery sectlon there Is one 
Of the finest displays of glass and chinaware to 
he found in the world. Upwards of a hundred 
Targe and tastefully-arranged stands or show- 
cases contain  wonderfully-varied assortment 
of articles, many of them exquisitely beautiful 
in design and material. Fancy glassware, 
rire vases, fragile and beautiful cups and 
Shueers, costly Jardinieres, graceful epersnes 
and flower bowls, with a” thousand and one 
bther orticles of adorament or utility to suit 
the needs of all classes, are attractively ar- 
finged to the best possible advantage. ani to 
The greatest convenience of those desiring to 
Inspect them 

‘A fenture of the internal arrangement of the 
Palace Emporium is the facility afforded for 
inspection and for demonstration, A person 
wishes to buy a saddle or a set of harness; 
There are life-size models ef horses upon which 
he may try them on—if he liked he might even 
get on, and see if the saddle was comfortable. 
‘ bullger or householder wishes to obtain = 
farticular stting—be it_window-fastener or pa- 
tent gate-lock, or whatever he may ask for— 
if there is likely to be the slightest unaequain- 
tance with the article, one may be seen in ac- 
thal use, fMted upon & model gate or window. 
Whether the customer be in search of sanitary 
equipment, or a cooking-range; of a pony- 
Srawn or hand-drlven lawn mower; of « por- 
{able forge or « garden arch; of a lattice-work 
Summer-house or a mangle; of a eamping-out- 
Mt or an ineubalor (the lst might be almost 
indefinitely continued), he can either see tho 
article he requires in actual use, or its use 
ean be teadily demonstrated to him in a very 
few minutes. And in a very large majority of 
cases the arlicle he will buy has been made by 
the firm in their own factories. 

Tn a/ldition ta luxurious accommodation for 
customers in the form of lavatories and. re- 
tiring rooms, there is a large soda-founiain 
and confectionery counter atone end of the 
Gress department, and # refreshment-room eap- 
Able of seating at once from 200 to 160) persons, 
Al-at small and widely-separated tables. Two 
fndleations of the firm's methods are heré a 
forded—first in the fact that the marble slabs 
fund counters and the beautiful soda-fountain 
were made at heir own marble works; and 
Tecondly, that the drinks they sell are also 
made by themselves: while the confectionery 
Is purchased from the best houses abroad, and 
Inspected, before being sent out, by Anthony 
Hordern and Sons’ own representatives at home. 


‘A wonderful system of pnoumatic cash tubes, 
the largest the Lamson Store Service Company 
has ever put up anywhere, has been instatled 
fn the building. The main cash receiving hall or 
“exchange,” bas hundreds of large, polished, 
bright metal tubes, forming an organ-tike dome 
overhead, and from these tubes the cash car 
fridges drop with a continuous rattle, like 
shells into a beleaguered fortress; while 16 
cathiers—each working at his own till—are 
ieept constantly busy receiving cash, and coun- 
fing out change. There is another and simi- 
Tar cash receiving hall, or “exchange,” in the 
Pitt-strect end of the establishment, which is 
connected ty tubes to the main hall in the 
George-streel block, In the pneumatic cash 
system, 16 miles of thick brass tube have been 
used (0 effect communication between the cash 
hulls and the 200 cash stations scattered all 
over the building. One of fhe tubes extend- 
ing along the Goulburn-street frontage is S00 
Tong, and is sa’d to be the longest of its kind 
ever erected anywhere, The tubes are also 
fitiliged to transmit messages and documents of 
fall deseripUlons from place to place, all over 
the premises, anil to communicate between the 
general offices and those of the heads of depart 
ments. The pneumatle power for the George- 
street block is supplied by 5 horse-power clec~ 
(rie motors in duplicate to guard against acct 
dents. Stoppages are further guarded against 
by a 75 horse-power Crossley gas engine which 
slands ready for Instant use In caso the elec 
(rle supply trom the City Couneil should fail 
‘These motors and thelr attendant gas engine 
are arranged to drive powerful “Roots” blow- 
era; also in duplicate, " ‘These blowers are co- 
Tostal cylinders enclosing fans that accomplish 
7S revolutions per minute, and propel 110 cubic 
feet of air at each revolution. These enormous 
oylinders are each about the size of a four- 
horse "bus. This installation of machinery 1s 
for the George and Goulburn streets blocks. 
There is a similar duplicated plant, but of 
rather less power, to work the Pitt-street block. 

‘The twenty-one lifts are supplied by hydraulle 
power, and the entire building is illuminated 
by gas and electricity. ‘The electric switch 
board, one of the handsomest in Sydney, was 
manufactured, of colonial marbte, at the firm's 
fawn works. Throughout the ‘establishment 
there is the most complete provision for the 
prevention and extinction of fires. ‘There aro 
Sixty-alx fire-appliance stations, with the most 
modern ‘fittings, and convenient fire escapes of 
the most modern pattern are within easy 
reach of every point in the building. Grinnell 
Sprinklers, with altogether en milos of ser 
vice pipes, are fitted on eyery floor, as well 
as automatic fire alarms, The main stairways 
fare of steel, and the lift wells ean be cut off 
so a8 to prevent them from acting as air- 
draughts. "The fact that customers do not go 
to the two top floors is ap additional safety 
meastire. Furthermore, the strietost precau- 
tions are taken with regard to inflammable 
materials—in the oll and color department, 
for instance, all (he inflammable oils are kept 
ina firenroot chamber outside the main bullding. 

For the mere floor covering of the dopart- 
ments over 2000 yards of fue, heavy, Saxony- 
Brussels carpet wore used, made especially to 
order by James Templeton and Company, of 
Glasgow, with the firm's house-motto—“While 


1 live P grow''—and the now famous oak 
free, woyen into it. In addition, there are 

‘00 yards of Tinoleum and 5000 yards of 
risistold floor covering. Much of the linoleum 
is of a special new pattern, resembling an In- 
Tad wooden floor. 

‘The firm's telephone switehboard has §1 lines, 
and there is, besides, a large inter-departmen. 
fal service. In this ‘enormous bullding, which 
has frontages of 455{t to Goulburn-street, 
nett to George-strect, and 250ft to Pitt-street, 
(and to gaze up at which makes a Of man feel 
about two inches high) there are over 1500 
hands employed, 

The magnitude of the firms operations ted 
some time ago to the establishment of a print- 
ing department, for the preparation of cata- 
Jogues, ete. Tn addition to the general cata 
Jogue of over 1000 pages, departmental cata 
Jogues, ranging from 64 0 200 pages, are con 
Umially being issued for clroulation all over 
the Commonwealth. Twenty hands are em- 
ployed constantly, and the machine and com- 
posing rooms are, perhaps, the most comtor 

able and. well-lighted in the States, The 
letterpress machines include three of the In- 
test style double-royal Wharfdales, engaged 
continously on catalogue work. All the work 
turned out Is of first-class character, and the 
binding 1s done on the premises. Other mach- 
inery in use ineludes folding, cviting, ana wire 
stitching appliances. The output averages over 
three fons of paper per week—the work In hand 
usually rons fo more than a year in advance, 

When the New Palace Emporium was opened, 
to mark what was not only the most impor: 
tant event In the history of the firm, but one 
Of the most important in the history of com- 
mercial enterprise In Australia, the managers 
and heads of departments. presented Mr. 
Samuel Hordern with their photographs—86 In 
humber—arranged in a frame around his own. 
Hloquent testimony of the relationship of em— 
ployer and employed is the fact that only nine 
of the 86 had been less than ten years with 
the firm, ‘The service of the remaining 7 
Averaged 18 years, Twenty-nine of them had 
been in Mr, Hordern’s employ for over 20 
years, and four for more than 30 years, 

In the New Palace Emporium are Installed 
twenty-one powerful hydraulic lifts constitut- 
ing by far the largest and most complete lift 
installation In the Southern Homisphere and 
entirely of Australian production, 

Designed by the firm's consulting enxin2er, 
Mr, Norman Selfe, Memb. Inst, C.I2,, the ma: 
chinery wis constructed by the Hydraulic En 
gineering Co, of Sydney, and the whole of the 
Passenger cars were made at Anthony Hordern 
and Sons’ Cabinet Works, Redfern. The chaste 
designs of the care aud enclosures are espec- 
ally noticeable, aud a most Interesting variety 
of ornamental woods are used for the sets of 
panels, A special feature of these lifts is the 
patented arrangement under which all the doors 
Tor both passengers and goods close all- 
tomatically as the car leaves each floor, thus 
doing away with the possibility of what has 
heen In many cases a cauge of serious disaster 

The Mlustration shows the machinery of two 
passenger lifts situate at the Goulburn-atreet 
tnd of one of the courtyards, and of the koods, 
ifts at the sides, toxether ‘with a portion of 
the fire escape galleries with which the whole 
Of the bulldings are Atted. 


Machinery of Four Hydraulic Lifts. 
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An Australian Industry—Anthony Hordern and Sons’ Despatch Branches 
How They Are Organised and Controlled. 


(FROM “TOWN AND COUNTRY 


OF MAY 2, 1900.) 


JOURNAL” 


‘That there are more things in connection with 
the manmoth ‘business of Messrs, An- 
thony Hordern and Sons than are dreamt 
of im the philosophy of the general pub- 
He—which maryels mightily at the pro- 
portions and the new Palace 
Emporium and its daily trade—has been abun- 
antly demonstrated by the recent articles and 
iNustrations in the “Town and Country Jour- 
nal," descriptive of a tour of the firm's num- 
erous and extensive outside factories which 
themselves employ a small army of artisans and 
operatives in the primary details of universal 
providing. No attempt to convey an impres~ 
sion of what the public does not see in con- 
nection with this huge enterprise would be 
complete, however, which did not make some 
reference to the great organisation which ex- 
fsts for the purpose of maintaining the system 
of distribution by which the immense order~ 
trade, amounting to millions of parcels per 
annum, is carried on. 

It might be considered that even the task of 
counting the apparently countless throng of 
customers who are continuously being served 
long the miles of counters was too hopeless for 
anyone to undertake, But just as somewhere, 
fm connection with a great installation of 
modern machinery, 18 a set_ of simple levers, 
That despatienlly control the movements of 
every swinging crank ond ponderous wheel and 
Terokng shatt, a0 also is the mechanism of 
{his great twentieth-century house of distribu 
tion so. perfectly organised that every detail 
js under absolute control from the central ad- 
Teiniutration. And of the millions of paskaies 
pnouaily handled, the sys‘em adop'ed ronders 
it next to jimpossible that any should go astray. 
Shooid this oceur, the method of record-keep~ 
Ing is such as ta render the rectification of aa 
error, in connect‘on wih any ale, » matter of 
comparative ease. 

‘A considerable portion of the basement of 
the Falace Emporium Building is devote? to 
the purposes of the delivery branch of the busi~ 
hess. The Country Despatch Room is entirely 
separated from the City and Suburban Despatch 
Rooms, but in the combined branches about 110 
employees are continuously and actively eMeng- 
ee in addressing and sending out parcels. This 
hummer does not Include the carters and theit 
sesistents, who represent between 150 and 200 
tore ef the firm's staff, nor the mon engaged 
in the work of looking after the stables. 86 
that (Irrespective of the salesmen) about 300 
men are employed in the actual work of e~ 
Uverting order 

In connection with every parcel that is to be 
aelivered, a parcel slip is made out from the 
saiceman’s docket, and this slip, signed by the 


volume of 


aalesman and the shopwalker, accompanies the 
parcel to the despatch room. It sets forth 
the name and address of th purchaser, and 
other necessary particulars. ‘The town and 
suburban delivery department contains, at the 
roar of the tables upon whieh the parcels and 
lips are recelved, a series of desks at which 
the packages are addressed, This done, they 
fare passed on to inclined planes, down which 
they slide into bins, whence they are collected 
in trucks, and wheeled to loading docks. There 
are sixteen of these, euch representing a sepa 
Tate district, town, or suburb, Waverley and, 
Woollahra are one district, Paddington is 
another; Bondi and “lower” Bondi comprise a 
third distriet, and so on. ‘The work of loading 
the carts, after this system of classification, is 
a comparatively simple one, as, in fact, Is also 
the syatem of classification itself. 

In planning the building the department was al 
located to the mathematical centre of the base~ 
ment, go that it is easy of nocess from all of 
the vaales departments. To facilitate is 
working, there are covered roadways Inter- 
Hecting the basement of the emporium at the 
ground Ievel, enabling the carts to resch any 
Of the delivery-branches, from all sides. Goods 
lifts and chutes ascend from them to every 
floor above, and at each of the upper floors 
cross bridges bring everything to these lifts, 
with a minimum of handling. Every opening 
and window in the building, In connection with 
these lifts, as is the ease, too, with those 
for other’ purposes, 1s protected by iron 
screens. Perfect means of communteating 
with every department are provided; for not 
only ds there # system of pneumatic tubes for 
the transmission of papers or written mes- 
Sages, but there fs telephonie communication 
with 81 different points in the establishment 
‘The roominess, which Is a feature of other por. 
tions of the Palace Emporium, exists also 
here; so that, even at the buslest times, ther> 
is no congestion and no confusion: thus the 


liability. to error is much less than It might 
be under less favorable conditions, And as 
the despatch branches are extensive, so. nlso 


fare they well lighted, well ventilated, and lof- 
ty, with cool and light metal ceilings, 

Im the town and suburban delivery-rooms 
alone 40 hands ate employed. ‘There is a son: 
Worth witnessing every morning, Put particu 

rly soon Monday mornings, when between 
seventy und eighty carts are all Ioaded up and 
Sent off upon thelr rounds, the last being al- 
ways away before 10 o'clock. Some of these, 
Journeying owt to the more remote suburbs— 
duch as Auburn, Manly, Turramurra, or Ryde— 
occupy the whole day to doing thelr round; 
Others, engaged upon town routes or In visiting 
fhe nearer suburbs, come back for a second 
loading; some have very short runs, and may 
be back for a further load within’ the hour. 
Of the rooms described there are four, in con- 
nection with the metropolitan deliverles—one 
fs for genéral merchandise; one for groceries; 
one for tronmongery; and’ one ts devoted to 
furniture, Situated in the “general” branch 
is the parcels inguiry office, for the cin- 
yenietice of persons who wish to make any i 
Guiries respecting parcels. The Inquiry office 
Is reached by an easy stairease from the de- 


partments above, and alo has tube and tele- 
phonic communication with every part of the 
Palace Emporium, 

Ju thls desnaten room also the parcels arrive 
by chutes o7 ifls from all departments, and 
are passed on to sorting tables. Bach parcel 
hhas the adivess-slip attached to it. Another 
sip is then allached, bearing the word “Rall- 
way’ in red letier® (If Ii be intended for des. 


patch by raii), and the name and address of the 
Cansignee; then the purcel, after weighing, goes 
to Its alloted bin, 

‘The country ovier despatch room employs be: 


tween 60 and 70 men, and resembles, in Its 
arrangement, the paresis office of some great 
‘Amerienn railway station. From it are 
forwarded not only parcels by rail, to all parts 
of the Commonwealth, but by steamer algo, to 
Gistant portions of Australia, and to places 
beyond the geas ax well. There is a perfect 
system of olassifeation Here also. ‘The room. 
which is about 100% long and 90ft wide, 1s 
Uividea into branches, by tables and part 
tions. y Oue section is for “Interstate and fs. 
Innd orders only;” another is for parcels that 
are to be despatched by the Northera mail 
train; another relates to the Southern ma‘l: 
fathers have the handling of parcels for th» 
North Coast, the South Coast, and so on. Bach 
has, displayed upon hoards in 2 sonventent posl- 
tion, ail the latest shipping intelligence or other 
information likely to be required. 

A branch of thls department Is the pattern 
section, whence in compliance with the 
Teguests of country customers, more than 
500,000 patterns are sent out annually. 

‘Another, but adjacent, portion of the estab- 
lishment is devoted to the work of prelcing and 
<despatching all goods that are fo be sent by 
(rain from Darling Harbor Raflway Station. 
These are mostly heavier lots of goods, such 
as rolls of wire-hetting, large cases, and s0 on. 
An illustration of the careful attention to de- 
tall exercised by the firm is shown In the fact 
that the stray vsed in packing is all kept In 
Snecially-bullt fre-proof bins, only so much x 
may be actually required being taken out at 
Pach operation, ‘Ten hands are employed in 
this. branch, 

iu order to obtain some idea of the work of 
Aistribution, as carried out by the frm Through 
its despatch branches, one has not only to can- 
sider the number of parcels handled. but also 
their infinite variety, Messrs. Anthony Hor- 
Aern and Sons post over 1000 parcels per werk 
“or $2,000 per year, ‘Their consignments by 
rail aud sieamer number nearly 100,000 per an~ 
num. Apart from the parcels sent to the rall- 
Way and to the wharves, the firm sends out 
Annually, in its own vans, about 2,000,000 pack- 
ges to the city and suburbs, and the contents 
fof these parcels consist ‘of, what?—Silks, 
Satins, and yelveteens; dress goods and 
trimmings; ribbons, — laces, _ embroideries, 
and drapery and.’ haberdashery of all 
Kinds:, mercery, blankets, and mosquito- 
nets: fancy goods. fans, and perfumery: hani- 
Kerebicfs, hate, and hosiery; agricultural im= 
plements’ and underelothing: pianos and provi- 
Sions; waiches and wall papers; tobaceo, toys, 


and tools of trade; clocks, furniture, and patent 
medicines; kid gloves and cutlery; ‘lor cover- 
ings and elestroplate; corsets and builders’ ma- 
terials; umbrellas and sheet glass; saddlery and 
fishing tackle; earthenware and window blinds; 
guns and gas fittlnge—and most of the other 
things clther mentioned In or omitted from the 
Gletionary of dally requirements. 


And these (hings go, In eddition to the differ 
‘ent quarters of Australia, to New Zealand, Nor- 
folk Island, Samoa, Tonga, Hongkong, Colom- 
bo, Munills, the Blmarck Archipelago, German 
New Guined, the Marshall Islands, the Solomon 
Islands, the Gilbert and Kilice Groups, the New 
Hebrides and Fiji, the Bunks Group, the Cook 
Islands, British New Guluen, and even to Corea, 
South Afries, and to England, Among its or- 
Gers from other countries, the frm received one 
from Poplar. near London (England) for a palr 
of moleskin trousers! Mention of all these 
foots prepares one for the information that 
Messts. Anthony Hordern and Sons order thelr 
hildress labels (whleh, by-tho-way, they print 
fhomselves) by the malilion, and thelr sales- 
hnien's dockets twelve millions at a time. 


‘A number of the outlying branches of the 
business have already heen deseribed. But 
nothing has yet heen said of the firm's splendid 
stables and vehicle sheds, at Goodlet-stree! 
Strawberry Hills, wherein are housed the 
seventy-five cr elghty earts, and the 175 horses, 
to whieh the delivery business gives regular em- 
ployment, ‘These adjoin the firm's marble, slate, 
and maonry works, which have already been 
the subject of an article In the “Town and 
Country Journal,” and with them occupy the 
greater portion of five acres of ground, known 
as Bueklend’s Estate, which as purchased 
Some years ago by Mr. Hordern, and which is 
bounded by. Elizabeth, Wilton, Goodlet, and 
Belvoir streets, The stables, which are of brick, 
were built abowt seven years ago by the firm's 


own staff, and are brick-paved through- 
font comfortable, and well drained, and 
fleaniy Kent, The premises are" divi- 
fed info {ree tong stables, each with 
flovble row of stalls, overhend feed lofts, and 


With loose-boxes at the end: and a wide cart- 
Yard more than siMficlently large to accommo- 
ate the whole of ihe carts used in the business. 
‘A mannger, foreman, and lx men 
have” the eare of the stables, and 
three blacksmiths and (wo saddlers are 
constantly emrtoyed, The firm does all its 
own harness-making, lis awn shoeing, and all 
its own clipping, Also, nearly all its horses 
fare broken in by its own staff. Snme of them 
are bred hy Mr. Hordern, at Retford Park, Bow- 
fal, but, In addition, the head of the stables is 
constantly purchasing the best horses obtain~ 
able at the leading clty saleyards, Splendid 
horses they are, ail of them: all are in the 
best. of condition, and exhibit every sign of 
careful attention and treatment. In fact, some 
of the fest carrlage-pairs In town have "come 
from this siable, bringing as much as 200 or 
500 guineas per pair. His Exeellency the Go- 
Yernor-General, and several State Governor: 

among others, have purchased their carriage 
horses from among this fine collection, 


THE 


Refreshment Room 


AT THE 


Palace Emporium, 


where, during intervals of shopping, 


Customers find an  appetising 


variety of 
Light Refreshments, 
Non-intoxicating Drinks 


(suitable to the season), and, as 
is acknowledged by everyone, 


The Best Cup of Teain Sydney 


As many as Five Thousand Gups of Tea 
have been served In this Room 


IN ONE DAY. 
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‘The TWO PHOTOS, above show Porti 
PRINTING required for the ADMIN 
FASHION BOOKS, and PRICE LISTS, 


ion of the PRINTING PLANT of THE FIRM, forming part of the Buildings on BRICKFIELD HILL. All the 
ISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS is done on the Promises, and it is here that the FAMOUS CATALOGUES, 
associated with the doings of ANTHONY HORDERN AND SONS, are printed. 


The JEWELLERY WORK-ROOM at the PALACE EMPORIUM, Where JEWELLERY 


branch of MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY are 


DESIGNED Articles in SILVER AN) 


" ) 


‘The tue Photos represent the Starting and Finishing Points of the PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBE SYSTEM, at the Palace 
RECEIVED from Customers is Carried and CHANGE RETURNED, FIFTEEN MILES of Brass Tubiag, connected t teat 
this Service, and there are TWO HUNDRED STATIONS in the 


mM 


NK 


i 


'D GOLD, and PRECIOUS STONES, can be MADE IN AUSTRALIA. 


various Departments for the DISPATOH OF CASH 


18 MANUFACTURED, and REPAIRS DONE, The POSSIBILITIES of this 
practically unlimited, Everything from WEDDING RINGS to the most ELABORATELY 


Emporium, by means of which CASH 
ines of 100 H-P., are employed in 
and RECEIPT OF CHANGE, 


so : Ag __A MAMMOTH BUSINESS. 


An Australian Industry—The Delivery Department of 
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Messrs. 


Anthony Hordern and Sons’ Palace Emporium. 


One of the Three Stables: 
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ANTHONY HORDERN & 


is going on, TRADE does 
NOTHING 


Eos TEE 


AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIES. 


The HISTORY OF A COUNTRY is largely the HISTORY OF ITS COMMERCE, for without PRODUCTIVE POWERS 
and WITHOUT TRADE, no Country’s History is Worth Recording. 


PARLIAMENTARIANS may talk, and ELECTORS may MAKE and may MAR GOVERNMENTS, but, if while all this 


SONS | 


not expand and INDUSTRIES FAIL TO MULTIPLY, a country thus circumstanced will soon have 
)' GOVERN, MUST SINK INTO OBLIVION, and WILL DIB. 


“UNWEPT, UNHONOURED, AND UNSUNG.” 
Therefore AUSTRALIANS who render help in the GREAT WORK of fostering TRADE and establishing INDUS- 


TRIES are entitled to the Sympathy and PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE of their FELLOW COUNTRYMEN. 


Australians thus engaged are MAKING HISTORY, and BUILDING FOUNDATIONS upon which the AUSTRALIA of 
the FUTURE may safely stand. ‘They are finding the MEANS of DEFENCE, and, should occasion arise, of OFFENCE as well, 


for if there is ever 


AN AUSTRALIAN ARMY AND AN AUSTRALIAN NAVY 
in being, it will be because AUSTRALIANS have STUCK TO TRADE, and employed their TIME and MEANS in 


THE 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIES. 


ANTHONY EoORDERN AND SONS, 


AUSTRALIAN MERCHANTS, AUSTRALIAN MANUFACTURERS, UNIVERSAL PROVIDERS, and the Proprietors of the 
LARGEST RETAIL BUSINESS in AUSTRALIA, lay claim to be CLASSED AMONG AUSTRALIANS as above described. 
Their EFFORTS in the direction of ESTABLISHING INDUSTRIES date back for MANY YEARS, and in BAD TIMES and 
GOOD TIMES they have STEADILY MOVED FORWARD, with the RESULT that EVERYBODY KNOWS. 
The PRESENT CONDITION of the INDUSTRIES directed by the firm is DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED in the following 
series of articles published in the “Town and Country Journal” some little time ago. 
IN ADDITION TO GOODS MANUFACTURED IN AUSTRALIA the Sales made over the counters of THE BIGGEST 
STORE IN AUSTRALIA, not forgetting Goods Sent into the Country in response to Orders by Post, include ENORMOUS 
QUANTITIES OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE. 


A Tour of Anthony Hordern and Sons’ Factories. 
FURNISHING THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 


(PROM “TOWN AND COUNTRY JOURNAL” 
OF MARCH 7, 1906.) 
NO. 1. 


‘The visitor to Sydney who has inspected the 
Palace Emporium, on “the historic slope of 
Brickfield Hill,” often returns to his place of 
abode—justly proud of having witnessed the 
internal arrangements of one of the most re- 
markable commercial institutions in the world 
“and tella his friends that he has "seen 
Anthony Hordern’s.” In supposing that the 
usiness 1s all transacted in the great 


fir 
building which has, not without some reason, 
heen called "the biggest store on earth,” he falls 


Inte an error which is not unnatural, and tn 
wine many porions, share." noraous am {a 
the new bullling, with its neariy a. score. ol 
heres of ich piles of merchandise, Its broad 
promenade for purchasers, its commodious 
Elevators, and. wide stalrenses, giving access 
from oor to foot, and its daily. throng of 
scorer of thousand of customers, ie ts ahiy a 
ot of the business. of Anthony Hordern and 
Bong in fact, but a showroom and dis- 


Sons. It i 
tributing centre for the products of the firm's 
humerous Inrge factories—outlying branches 
of which the public patrons know little or 
nothing. 


NIUE. roilection is needed to. convince any 
person wh has observed. the ‘oturme of 
Bega, transacted at the Palace Tinporiam the 
the work ot providing for the dally demand i 
wee Nene fast" And: the sonvietlon Ts. more 
tian strengthened by an inspection of the fac~ 
(aetna ough ana representative. of the 
‘fom and Country Jeurualy”" through, the 
fuaniesy ofthe fini’s managers, was enabled 
fue It would be useless to en- 


‘umits, of a 
fais ofthe, working are so, interes 
wealth of material for” description 
Tisevand vatleg Bat wufelent may, be aid to 
Convey an idea of the arraugement and me- 
thods of ‘one of the groups of factories. at Red- 
fern, which eomprises the forniture factory and 
Cautiet works, plelure-framing works, and bed- 
ing and uphoistering works, leaving a number 
St ether establishments to he described Tater. 
‘This group. of buildings, which consists of 
nree distinct factories, in ftself represents “a 
fast businens, giving employment (0 between 
300 and 400 hands. Standing aa a landmark on 
one of the highest points of the district, and 
Strmounted by an ‘exormons. chimney, ‘yhieh 
Rone cost £1000 to bulld, it is emblematic of 
ite "forge amount of eapliel which is sunk in 
the business: But while everything. is up-to- 
dates and the place well-iiehted and. ventilated, 
fund ‘ited with due regard to all modern conve- 
Renee of working, there has ‘been no wastetal 
Expenaiture, the buildings being at the same 
(ime substantial and severely plain. ‘The ab 
fence of any clerleal staf, too, 18 a characteris 
feof the. tactory, all those’ employed. being 
wraetlest workers. 
ithe building wherein the furniture is made 
isa sanire brick strncture of four storeys, each 
floor being 2008 by M00. Here the incessant 


activity. 


whirr of machinery indicates the 
within, “Wood-working machinery of the most 
Twective. and, in many Instances. of 
the” most ingenious description is in 


use, the aggregate saving in time 
and labor ‘being enormous. Power for driving 
this machinery, and for supplying the electric 
lighting that is available throughout the es- 
tablishment, is obtained from a magnificent 
engine (colonially built, trom designs by the 
firm's consulting enginéer) of 250 Lh.p., the 
steam belng generated in large boilers, of which 
two are always in use, and two in reserve. ‘The 
engine has a fly wheel 14ft In diameter and 
‘weighing 8 tons, which was made in Sydney Ld 
years ago, and formed a trophy In the follow- 
ing Bighthour Day procession. Malntalued in 
spick-and-span order, the huge machine almost 
nolselessly drives the whole of the factory ap- 
plianoes. "An accumulator Is also. used for 
storing power to feed some of the different 
branches. ‘The whole of the waste wool and 
shavings are used ag fuel, being conveyed to the 


furnaces trom various parts of the factory by 
means of chutes, 

As an adjuact to the furniture factory, there 
are two extensive timber yards, covering seve~ 
ral acres, wherein stocks of timber averaging 
a million feet are always kept seasoning, in 
racks, the time required for this process being 


pearly a year. 1 of colonial 
timber 1s used—{ where pos- 

E ssilch as New South Wales 
rosewood, beech, maple, cedar, colonial 


pine, keurl pine, Tasmanian blackwood, and 
New’ Zealand’ veneers, such as pururi, totara, 
and mottled kauri. ‘The principal imported tim: 
bers are oak, ash, walnut, redwood, and oregon, 
of all of which the firm is a large user, 

‘On delivery into the building the timber Is 
received directly into double planing-machines, 
that plane both sides at once, Tt ie carried 
thence to crosscut saws, and out Into the 
requlred lengths, prior to passing to the va 
tious shaping machines, of which there are 
over 30. Space does not permit of 
@ description being given of all these, 
but they Include machines for slicing boards to 


any required thickness—or thinness—with the 
same celerity and absence of fuss that a slice 
might be cut from a plese of cheese: tenoning 
machines, which cut a tenon of any desired 
angle and width, and up to 4in long: mortis- 
ing machines, In which the stabbing action of 
a keen chisel enables the operative to cut a 
mortise neatly, and far more rapidly than 
would be possible by hand. There are even 
machines for sandpapering timber (atter it has 
eon dressed to shape), by its contact with 9 
sandpaper-covered cylinder, which revolves at 
such a very high speed that a few seconds pres- 
sure Is all that Is required to secure the ne- 
eessary smoothness of surface. A tedious 
of handwork used to be the formation 

-tail joints; there are machines In the 
tory for “making these about seven times 
quickly than was ever possible by hand: 
‘and so very truly that the Jolnt must he abso- 
hitely firm and strong. A feature of mach- 
Ine woodworking, in fact, is the exactitude with 
hich the points thus cut ean be made to fi, 
without the exercise of the same tedious care 
that formerly was necessary. Other appara- 
tus in this portion of the factory includes eir- 
cular and crosscut saws of all descriptions; 
band saws—rome of the operatives being ex- 
ceedingly expert at gulding the cutting of a 
number of super-imposed thicknesses of board, 
their only indicator being a peneil-line—joint- 


ing machines of different kinds; an improved 
Swedge-saw (narrowing from the centre to the 
edge, from § to 22 gauge, so as to save saw- 
dust ‘in eutting Venetian Iaths, for which work 
it ts chiefly used), and shaping machines eapa- 
ble of cutting wood, ink few seconds, to al- 
most any mould or’ outline, _ Bach detall of 
the work is specialised, to ensure economy in 
time, and én handling, and owing to the variety 
of the machines, any plece of almost any ar. 
Hele of furniture, with the exception of car- 
Yed or turned work, may be made in the branch 
just described. 

For the carriage of goods up or down there 
are two hydraulic-ram lifts, one at either end 
of the factory. On the higher floors are seen, 
in turn, the Venetian blind making departmen 
the chair shop, the turning braneh, the section 
for the manufacture of refrigerators, the dry- 
Ing lofts (for further seasoning timber when 
required), the polishing shops, and the cabinet- 
making department. In the chair shops are 
hundreds of frames (such ax the firm formerly 
‘mported) of chairs and couches, In various de~ 
signs and different timbers, frames ranging 
from the frail but fashionable to the solid and 


everlasting ‘The pleces of the frames are pit 
together here, such work as polishing, 
staining, and upholstering follows later in other 


departments, The firm receives many orders 
for ecclesiastical work, auch ax church chairs, 
pulpits, ete. In some churches a massive kind 
of chair, with provision for hymnbook holder, 
hat rest, and umbrella support, 1s displacing 


the olf type of pew. Chairs of ‘this kind have 
a solid but not unattractive appearance. 

Wight Jathes are in the turning department, 
A feature of this branch is that the waste of 
timber has practically been reduced to zero. 
Even the smallest outtings are turned Into 
wooden curtain rings, or something else small 
Dut useful, Much that 1s Interesting could be 
written of the picture-framing department, 
where many thousands of frames are turned 
out per week, including hundreds of special 
orders. The stock of glnss alone kept here Is 
enormous, and the work is economised by the 
lise of many labor-saving wood-working appli- 

‘The output of Venetian blinds ts now quite a 
large item, and in this connection, too, the in- 
troduction of machinery has rendered it pos- 


sible to full orders In three days which for- 
merly required a fortnight. A point whieh is 
ever lost sight of, the foreman explained, is 
the necessity for expedition in fulftling-orders, 
He further safd that in this, as well as in all 
other branches of the factory, a golden rule 
was observed in the matter of buying timber— 
that was, to accept nothing that was not abso- 
lutely perfect, and to adopt the most rigid sys- 
tem of Inspection, A machine for planing 
Venetian laths attracts attention, It consists 
of a fixed Knife, and the lath Is drawn over it 
hy a frictional the 

shavings as thin as paper, and the full length 
of the lath, are taken off at each cut. In 
connection with the drying lofts, only the na- 
tural system of drying by atmospheric influence 
is in vorue. A subject to which years of study 
have been given is the designing of refrigera- 
tors. One main principle kept In view is to 
Feduce the consumption of ice, and for the re- 
frigerators now produced it is claimed that fee 
frequently lasts in them for 48 hours, 


result being that 


On the upper floor of the factory, 
lighted by means of glass panels in the ser- 
rated roof, Is the main cabinet shop, a spacious 
room, wherein the finished parts of the furni- 
ture are put together, Some beautiful work {a 
done here, furniture of all kinds being turned 
out, ready to be finished by the polisher and 
the upholsterer, The firm's articles are alike 
in use in the furnishing of Government House 
find of the poorest cottage, and the range 
covers all the stages in between, from the 
Kitehen table to the most costly Louls XI. 
drawing-room suite, besides providing for every 
yarlation of taste. Other kinds of woodwork 
Desides furniture roduced, too. For one 
thing, many thousands of cigar-boxes are mad: 
So are thousands of yarde of collapsible lattice 
work, All the fittings, show-cases, and joinery 
of various descriptions for the firm's new em- 
porium were made at this factory, Including 
over a mile of counters—an order which of Iteelt 
Would have overwhelmed many an important 
establishment, 

ia one branch of the business which 
yet been successfully performed by 
machinery, that is, polishing. This ts done 
by hand, and occupies a large department and 
a lorge staff. Furniture that has to be stained 
is treated, as In other respects, on the whole- 
sitle principle. Even the Targest a 

not have the stain applied by # bru 
totally immersed in large staining ba 

Appliances for fire-prevention are installed 
throughout the factory. ‘There are also prohi- 
bitions out against smoking or striking any 
lights, or even bringing wax matches into the 

‘The gluc-pots are heated by steam, 
lectric lighting plant reduces the fire 
risk to a minimum, but the place Ia so well 
lighted naturally, in addition to being well 
ventilated, that even the electric light 1s not 
required to any great extent. 

‘The bedding and upholstering factory 1s an 
extensive building adjoining the furniture tac- 
tory, but though the output is very large 
work performed is less varied in characte 
‘The mattress-trames are made in the woo 
mills, and put together in the bedding-works, 
For stuffing the bedding the firm imports the 
finest Samarang kapok from Java, and for 
cheaper class of work the less expensive Ceylon 
fibre. Horschair, too, 1s purchased in long 
ropes, After being ‘untwisted on an old- 
fashioned, “spinning-Jenny,”* it literally 
the devill”—the devil in this ease being a tens- 
ing machine which bas gained that polite 
pseudonym. The kapok also has to go through 
various teasers. ‘The firm uses kapok, bre, 


ete, in enormous quantities, consignments of 
thousands of bales coming to hand at one time, 
Power-driven sewing machines are used in the 
work of stitching the bedding, the rellet thus 
afforded to the workers being very great. 


working with machinery and avoiding ( 
vention of a middleman, to compete with the 
cheap Chinese and other Iabor. All the labor 
employed at the factories 1s whlte—im fact, un- 
til recently the employees had a pleture of a 
Chinaman displayed in 

scription, setting forth that it 
was the only yellow man in the place. 


pleture) 
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A MAMMOTH BUSINESS. 


A TOUR OF ANTHONY HORDERN AND SONS’ FACTORIES. 


(FROM “TOWN AND COUNTRY JOURNAL, 
MARCH 14, 1006.) 
NO. TL 

“rhough I am constantly on my rounds, there 
are parts of this establishment that I sometimes 
do not see for days.” 

"The remark, made by the manager of a group 
of Messrs, Anthony Hordern and Sons’ factor- 
fes, conveya an idea of the size of the place 
perhaps more eloquently than a whole yard of 
Teading matter. And it js sufficiently explain- 
ed by the fact that the buildings over which his 
Supervision extends are four storeys in helgbt, 
‘and cover an area of 350 by 120 feet; that every, 
fone of the 168,000 square feet of this floor- 
Space fs in active use; and that there are neatly 
200 hands, representing twenty-four distinet and 
separate trades, employed there. 

Tn the last issie of the "Town and Country 
Journal” was published the first of a series of 
artlcles descriptive of the many large factories 
“each of them in itself an Important Austra~ 
ian Industry—that have grown up in connection 
with the great commercial problem of supplying 
the huge stock required in the business of uni- 
versal providing ms carried on at the Palace 
Emporium, Brickfield Hill, That article dealt 
with @ visit to a group which consist of the 
furniture factory and cabinet works; the bed- 
Ging and upholstery works; and the ploture- 
framing works—three distinet factories. ‘The 
remarks of the foreman above quoted related to 
three other Targe works, equally distinct; the 
ron and brass foundry, the tinware and general 
sheet-iron works, and the bedstead factory. 
Like the others, these are located at Redfern. 

Upwards of forty men are engaged in the tron 
and brass foundry, which tg built and equipped 
fon modern prinelples, 100ft square, and well 
Tighted and airy, being 50ft in height, with ac- 
cess for the daylight from above," All the 
firm's casting js done here, and the latest me- 
Chanieal appliances used in such work have 
been installed. The raw pig-iron is raised by 
fa litt to a stage, whence it may be thrust di- 
Tectly into the large cupola to be melted, and 
from whlch it goes to the moulds, as requlred. 
‘AIl_the machinery is belt-driyen from a main 
shaft over 200ft in length. To endeavor to 
enumerate all the artleles cast here, and the 
Wonderful variety of moulds that are required, 
would be futile task; but among them are 
cast-iron baths (of which alone some 1200 per 
annum are required), stoves, resister grates, 
fron columns, the iron frames of garden seats, 
and a diversity of other articles. The iron 
paths, which weigh about fewt each, are cast 
four at a time. The handling of the castings is 
facilitated by an overhead “traveller,” which 
has a lifting capacity of three tons. In that 
portion of the foundry devoted to brass casting 
may be witnessed the latest methods of mould. 
ing all Kinds of taps and plumbers’ other br: 
Attings, the plumbago crucibles of molten brass, 
with greenish-white flames emerging from them, 
having @ beautiful appearance as the hot iit 
‘quid metal is poured into the earthen moulds. 
Great care 1s exercised in this casting, for ali 
the tap work has not only to be made to stan- 
dard gauges, but everything is submitted, after 
testing, to the Water and Sewerage Board be- 
fore sale, It may be mentioned that the heat 
required to melt brass is said to be something 
like 1400 oF 1500 degrees; while about. twice that 
heat is required to melt Iron. 

‘Thousands of designs, all useful, most of them 
ornamental; in wood or plaster, are to be sean 
in the pattern-shop, which adjoins the foundry. 
Some of these designs are in process of 
‘modelling; others may haye just been comple- 
ted. For everything that Ix cast, patterns 
have to be made, as well as for many other 
articles, such as the ornamental details of steel 
ceilings, which have to be stamped out by dies, 
to make which patterns are first required, 


Later, when visiting the sheet iron department, 


these’ great dies are seen at work, on the 
steam-hammer principle, stamping thelr pat- 
terns on sheet iron with I7ewt-blows. Ceiling 


centre-pieces, dadoes, cornices, mouldings, and 
everything relating to ornamental metal-celling 
Work 1s thus produced. Tn another portion of 
the building 1s a machine for painting these 
stamped metal sheets, the tvention of the 
firm's own staff. 

Blast-driven forges and pneumatic-power 
hammers are features of the equipment of the 
general blacksmith's shop, while miles of iron 
Tods and bars are constantly being converted 
into all sorts of tools for masons, bricklayers, 
plumbers, and other artisans; or into garden 
implements, horse-shoos, gate hinges, or a 
thousand and one of the other articles into 
which iron is usually fashioned. ‘The perfect 
control, as regards both speed, force, and in 
other respects, which is exercised over the big 
pneumatic hammer, is little short of wonder~ 
ful. Passing through to the main machine- 
shop, one sees a bewildering varlely of work 
in progress, and a veritable maze of machinery 
In operation. Here a guillotine, with a blade 
Stt Jong, 1s snipping Tength after Iongth trom 
galvanised tron shects, with rather less noise 
and effort than accompany the cutting a sheet 
St paper by a sharp palr of sclskors, There, 
4 press, consisting of & horizontal bar suspen: 
led by elbow-pointed roils, alternately rising 
and descending, gently squcvses strips of sheet 
iron into lengths of roof-guttering. Tubs, bu 
Kets, sheep troughs, watering pots, ridge cap- 
ping—every conceivable article made from sheet 
iron, has ite different parts cut out and stam- 
ped ‘into shape in this shop. Some very in- 
teresting machinery is used in the manufacture 
of canisters. An operative will “feed” a can- 
ister-press with sheots of tin, from whieh by 
blows representing a pressure of many tons, 
the press at one time cuts out and stamps into 
shape such articles us can-lids, cale-tins, the 
‘necks of slop-pails, the sides of spittoons, pud- 
ding tins, tin plates—in fact, the most simple 
oF the most complex form, as required. Owing 
to the intense pressure the metal comes out 
with deep wrinkles where it has been forced 
into its new shape. To remove these, and to 
trim and wire the edges, there are other 
machines, which eventually turn out the sheet 
metal goods in a style that probably could not 
be Improved upon in any part of the world, 
the whole operation, from first to last, proba: 
bly occupying half a minute. ‘The lids of billy 
eans, and other similar things are struck, not 
only'at one blow, but from one plece. 

“How many separate and distinct articles do 
you make here? Is it possible to tell?” asked 
the writer, as his eye wandered over the won- 
dertal variety of products in the machine-shop. 
“Well, three years ago we were making over 
1500, im the whole establishment, but T suppose 
to-day we turn out considerably more th 
3000,”" replied the foreman, “And then, of 

"he added, “we make each article by 

the thousand." As exhibiting the diversity of 
wreral boxes of meat-hooks lay 

beside a lawn-mower, and next to this, again, 
a heap of fancy garden gate hinges. Further 
on were some parts of chaffeutters (which, by- 
the-way, the firm makes throughout). ‘Then 
came a iarge box of brass watertaps; some cop- 
per globes, for cisterns; ornamental iron gates, 
etc. ‘The capacity of the engineering. sec- 
lou of the machine-shop is shown by rows and 
rowo of Inthes, including one which is capable 
of receiving anything up to 20tt long, and 6tt 
Sin in diameter; by planing machines (ap- 
plicable to anything not more than 1tt long 
aad 3ft Gin wide), which take shavings trom 
fron just as readily ax a carpenter's plane 
shaves them from soft wood; by a wheel-cutting 


machine, and a wide collection of other mo- 
deen power-driven engineering tools, Primarily, 
tis. branch exists ‘to make or repair all” the 
firm's plant; though oer work is done us wel 
‘A couple of large machines were being made 
for a manutacturing tirm at the me of Our 
representative's vial, 

Perhaps the most Interesting appliance im the 
whole of the machine-shop, and the most strlk- 
Ingly’ emblematle of advancement in modern 
methods, is  capstan-lathe, for finlahing of the 
Cantings of brass water-taps, ‘The finishing 
process used {o occupy a skilled workman over 
halt-an-hour, hesides using up many fles, Now 
a youth, with the capstan lathe, does the same 
frork in one. minvite—boring the tap, cutting the 
thread and serew-nut, and fling of the whole 
toughness of the general outline, so as to leave 
the tap bright, smooth, and shapely. ‘The ma- 
chine derives its mame from the fact that It 
consists of number of different. tools, afived 
in rotation on @ capstan, which tay be turned 
At intervals, so-ae to bring first one and then 
nether to Hear on the work. ‘This fs only on 
of a long line of lathes for various kinds 01 
brase-work. 

‘A self-contained establishment is the bed 
stead foundry, the whole of the plant of whlch 
hot only was made, but was siso designed, by 
the firm, and on the premises. About. 70. mer 
fare employed here, in the production of every 
Yarlets. trom Une ‘common ‘stump-bedstead to 
ths elaborate four-poster and the Tiallan  bed- 
stead. Prom here, many hundreds, probably 
thousands, of Dedateads, have been supplied to 
ths Government, for various Institutions. Cast- 
Ing, wrought-iron work, and every stage of the 
manufacture Is done om the spot. A separate 
Foom is devoted to the Anishing process, ‘The 
best work is enamelled and polished, similarly 
to the high finish of a bleyete-trame; other work 
fs only fapanied and “stoved,” that Is, dried 
In hot rooms, at from $00 to 400 degrees tem- 
perature, A portion of the staff I also at work, 
Tncquering the brass ralls, ete., of bedsteads, in 
order to preserve then from the danger of tar- 
"Gyre convenionce of “‘stoving,”” In the bot 
rooms, the department for enamelling and Ja- 
Panning such goods ag atecl travelling trunks, 
Baths, cash boxes, Household casters, und sim- 
Har articles, ts locaton in a storey above that 
Wherein the bedstends are enamelled. Bach of 
Those things Is “home-made,” from start to fin- 
ish, even to fhe brass elaspe on the steel tray- 
flilog trunks (a big business {s done by the Orm 
in this line). silfeate enamel of varying colors 
1s used, somie flue effects being produced, and 
After every process ench article is stoved for 
2 hour 

‘Whit is called the Pirmingham room isa Tous 
and busy shop, to whieh the men in-whabare 
Called. the Rirmingham Industries (ocladine 
flmost everything in the hardware line) have 
teen located, Here are to be seen tons) and 
tons of brass and tron castings of every de- 
scription, waiting to be Soiahed off, and others 
that have Yeon Anished. Here are built bi- 
eyeles, with all S.A. parts, which tho firm 
Claims are equal to anything in the world, noth- 
ing but the highest grade fitings nd workman- 
ship Delng used upon them, ‘Not only the. or= 
dinary “push” bicycle, but the motor cycle is 
buile here, and, in addition, too, to new work, a 
vory big section is devoted to repairs, “Truly, 
plenty of attention has been given by the Arm 
to the demands caused by the modern craze for 
cycling and motoring. Ta” the Birmingham 
Foom, regarded with almost reverence, te #1 
Kept the frst old lathe, with which, ‘when Its 
Mafl ‘actually only consisted of the proverbial 
tan and a boy, the establishment was founded. 
Very poor and simple it looks beside the tous 


‘Tho Redfern Iron Works, 


Unes of modern lathes, with their intricate m 
chanism. 

‘To describe each branch of the factories im 
detail would necessitate an expenditure of time 
and space equal to that required in the writing 
of an old-fashioned three-volume novel. Some- 
thing interesting and strange arrests the atten 
tion at every step. In the polishing room, metal 
goods are being burnished upon revolving 
“pobs" of felt and cotton, whirling, with enor- 
‘mous velocity, at the rate of thousands of 
revolutions per minute, The stove-making de- 
partment, or assembly-room, where the cast and 
Stamped sections of stoves ‘are put together; 
the general tinware division, where everything 
from a tin pannikin to ope of the firm's modera 
water-heaters is made; the trunk making de- 
partment; the branch where wire spring mat- 
(esses are made; the general wire netting de- 
partment, Where everything in the Wire. lite 
from a mouse trap to a garden arch of flower 
stand, or from a parrot cage to a fish trap, 18 
fashioned—each of these departments has its 
own special machinery, whieh is of uo use, ex- 
cept for Its own particular purpose. ‘There are 
five machines for weaving wire mattresses, and 
they are most ingeniously constructed, ‘They 
send out ply after ply of wire In corkserew- 
like form, euch ply weaving into the one ahead 
of it, until the mattress Is made, Only the 
best ‘tinned steel wire is used, and the con 
sumption per annum must run’ into thousands 
of miles of il, Another interesting appliance 
Is the belt-driven planishing hammer, in the 
coppersmiths’ department, by whieh, under the 
Influence of thousands of blows, household cop- 
bers are hammered into shape. A large stock 
of copper Is kept on hand, in thick sheets, about 
St by 4{t. The ordinary visitor is interested, 
too, in the galyanising department, where such 
articles as buckets, Watering cans, etc,, which 
have been made from ordinary black sheet-iron, 
are first “pickled,” to clear off all impurities 
OF rust; then dipped in a large bath of molten 
ine, and finally plunged into Water, the last 
operation giving them the well-known frosted 
appearance which galvanised articles exhibit. 

Unly a visit to the place could alford any pos- 
sible conception of the amazing variety of ope- 


Fations conducted under [ts rool—yet, where 
confusion inextricable might be expected, 
everything Is governed by perfect ordur and 


systematic arrangement, 30 as to ensure eco- 
domy in manufacture and in handling. Follow- 
ing is list of the separate trades carried on 
In the three factories under notice:—sicycle 
makers, blacksmiths, brassfounders, brassfin- 
ishera, bedsteadmakers, black-irou workers, 
coppersmiths, die and tool makers, ongineers 
galvanised iron workers, galvanisers, ironfoun- 
Gers, japanners and wnamellers, patieramakers 
and ‘niodellers, polishers and Incquerers, tin- 
smiths, trunkamakers, steel ceiling makers, 
Stampers and plercers, stoyemakers, spring 
tattress makers, zine workers, plumbers, and 
gasfitters, wireworkers. 

An enormotis stock of material, too, 1s kept 
im a special {ron yard in Castlereagh-sttes 
pig tron, sheet, and bar metal all belug re- 
presented, Besides, the frm has to keep Inrge 
Stocks of the other metals most commonly 
used: Aluminium, silveroid, brass, copper, Ger- 
man silver, sinc, lead, antimony, and ste] 
Rarely do these stocks run below an aggregate 
weight of 2000 tons 

Where do the hundreds of thousands of ar- 
ticles made yearly in these factories all go to!— 
one is templed to ask—for it is dimeult to re 
ise that there Isa sale for them all, even in 
such a vast business as that at Mossrs, An- 
thony Hordern and Sons’ great store. ‘Truly 
the capacity of the people for wearing aut 
things must be something beyond tho ¢:oye of 
reallsation? 
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Marble and Slate Working—What Can be Done by Machinery. 
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In our two previous articles, describing @ tour 


of some of Messrs. Anthony Horilern and Sons’ 
many factories, it was made unmistakeably 
clear that the ramifeations of this vast business 
have interwoven themselves through and 
through the cominercial and industrial fabric 
of the State to an extent of which the public 
has no conception, No spreading chestout tree 
that ever yet grew could cover one-twentieth 
part even of the Palace Emporium “smithy,” 
and Longfellow's interesting artisan with the 
braway arms would be liogether out of date 
beside even some of the minor appliances in 
lise, yet how many people ever think of Anthony 
Hoderns as metal Workers? It has been show 
that the firm will, with equsl readiuess aud 
facility, build a motor-oycle or manufacture a 
meat-hook; frame a picture or furnish @ man 

sion; make a church pulplt_ or a child's. stool 
Vhe resources at hand in this wonderfully selt 
contained establishment are practically eudiess. 


There are some things the firm bas uot yet 
done. So far, it has been content lo cater for 
the requirements of the individual trom the 
cradle to old age; it has left oiers to attella 
to him at the graye, ‘Therefore, it has never 
come into competition with the undertaker, not 
the monumental mason. But It has come blose 
to the latter, with the large and motern marble 
and slate works and masonry yard, established 
about four years ago at Elieabeth-street, city. 
This is the youngest of all the groups of indus- 
tries represented by the name Anthony Horderu 
and Sous; but, as in conneotion with the others, 
whatever is done there iz done according to the 
latest methods, and usually upon a scale whieh 
ensures economy in production, 

Ordinarily there are about twenty-five ope 
ives at work at this industry. But the amount 
of work done cannot be estimated merely by 
the number of men engaged upon it, for, as 
Was the case In the other factories visited,’ the 
best use has been made of mechanical inven 
tions of a labour-saving type, and these in- 
crease the output enormously. Huge “floats” 
ure used, that grind a surface upon a sheet 
of marble in a few hours, which would be at- 
tained only after days of Iaborious rubbing by 
hand. The cutting of blocks of marble by a 
machine-driven frame-saw, too, effects great 
savings In material, as well aa in time and 
trouble. Great rough blocks varying in weight 
up to four tons, are, by means of this fram 
saw, cut into slabs of any required thickness 
down to half an inch or less, with hardly any 
expenditure of human labour or attention, A 
A0-ton block could Just sa readily be eut up in 
this way. 

Nothing could be simpler than this apparent- 
ly almost impossible task of sawing marble 
‘The saw used in am altogether different Kind of 
Implement from that which the guburban hou 
holder ordinarily uses when mending pigeon 


house. A remarkable fact about this wonder- 
ful saw is that it has no. tooth) it is 
simply & long narrow band of thin iron, with a 
perfectly straight, suiooih edge. Its’ cutting 
power is due to the fact that wet sand is con- 
stantly being applied by the frame-saw atten- 
Gant, and the thin {ron edge, rubbing back- 
wards and forwards incessantly, cuts a groove 
which is gradually worn deeper and deeper by 
the actlon of the sharp, gritty sand, until a thin 

lab, with a smooth and level face, has been 
cut from the main block. As a rule, the big 
frame, in which the sawblades are ‘adjusted, 


("Ben' Hur," the workmen have ehristened the 
ponderous machine), holds a number of them 
which Work in parallel grooves, and so saw 
the bleck of murble, at one operation, into 
such slabs as are required” for 


whatever work happens al the Uae to be in 
hand. Nol infrequently as many as 18 blades 


will be cutting the block simultaneously. ‘The 
wearing process, of course, Is a slow one. AS 
the great iron frame, with its array of [ron 
blades, each about S¢c in length, grinds con- 
sianUy to and fro, the impression that ts made 
is imperceptible, ‘The denth of cut, of course, 
varies according to the hardness of ‘the marble 


in gome cases three inches per day Is regarded 
8 fair progress. 

‘The thickness of the slabs usually varies 
from balf or three-quarters of an inch up to 
two or three inches, according to what they 
fare to be used for. From the saw-bed they 
fire taken to the masons’ “bankers,” or work- 
ing benches. By the use of a coping-tool, many 
fare then roughly cut to the shape required tor 
such pleces as the tops of washstands, for la- 
¥atory tables, allars, mantelpieces, baths, door- 
steps, butchers’ slabs, the veneer lining of shop 
fronts—any of the work, in short, for which flat 
thin slabs of marble are used. | Here, again, 
the cutting action of sharp sand ts brought into 
fuse, After these thin slabs have been thus 
roughly cut to shape, they have their edges 
evenly ground upon what is known as a “float.” 
‘These floats—there are four of them in use—are 
large horizontal iron tables, which revolve at 
& high rate of speed. Sand and water are con- 
stantly sprinkling upon the surface, and as th 
ploce of marble is held edge downward upon the 
sanded iron surface, it is worm away until the 
fracture-marks and bruises made by the chisels 
have all been rubbed out, and the edge is ré 
duced to the requisite limits of measurement 
Pieces of wood, fixed across the float, hold 1 
‘marble in position, so that the rubbing shall be 
done truly and accurately, Should there be 
any irregularity about the main surface of the 
‘marble, as originally sawn from the principal 
Dock, it 1s given a turn face downward on the 
float, and the saw marks taken out, preparatory 
to the polishing operations that in most cases 
are to come afterwards. 

A word or two as to the methods of polishing 
marble may make it easier to understand what 
follows. An examination of the surface of the 
marble, after the sanding operation ts over, will 
show it to be roughened by myriads of emall 


white marks, really bruises in the iaarble, 
caused by the crushing of the barder grains of 
sand against Its surface. To remove thene, it is 
necessary to submit the marble to a process 
of rubbing with a soft fine-grained stone, known 
fas “first grit," which cuts out these small white 
marks, but leaves In thelr places innumerable 
small scratches, Another stone, called “second 
grit,” of still Quer grain, is next used, and this 
Femayes the seratehes, though it leaves others in 
their place, which, however, are scarcely percep- 
tible. The marble has by this thme attained 
& surface which is beautifully smooth to 
the touch, but is quite dull, and absolutely 
devoid of’ any polish. A stone of a smooth, 
soapy texture, known as “shakestone,” Is next 
Used. This takes out the last scratches, pro 
duces a yery dull polish, and prepares the 
surface for the application of pulty-powder, 
which is rubbed on by means of a flannel wad) 
and which effects the brilliant polish to which 
marble is susceptible, Hach of the processes 
described is, if performed by hand, an ex- 
tremely slow and laborious one, “The final 
polishing is always doue by hand. But there 
lire what aro termed polishing machines, which 
earry out the earlier processes of first and 
second grit rubbing. These are somewhat 
similar to the floats, but the pleces of marble 
are laid upon a bed, and carefully levelled up, 
So as (0 present a perfectly level surface; thet 
great revolving rubber, consisting of felt- 
wads, set in an iron frame, worked by a me- 
chanical arm, whirls round and round, grinding 
the surface With a paste formed of the “gril,” 
in powdered form, mixed with water. 


The firm uses a great quantity of coloured 
marble, all of which is colonially produced, It 
comes from marble quarries at Caloola and at 
Borenore, in the Orange district, and Is de- 
clared by the workmen to be mich superior, 
both in colour and texture, to the foreign 
coloured marbles. Some of the marbles are 
exquisitely marked, and wonderfully free from 
Haws and blemishes, thus rendering it possible 
to obtain large panels, columns, ete., for fancy 
work, without any defects in them. All the 
colours of the rainbow are to be discerned in 
some of the polished surfaces, while the forms 
of fossilised shells and fishes’ may occasionally 
he traced amid the other details of the limestone 
deposits, Of the white marble used, some is 
quarried in New South Wales, and some is im 
ported. The white colonial marble is very 
good, and is improving in quality ay deeper 
deposits are quarried, but for some purposes 
it is mot so good as the “Sicilian” marble 
(which, by-the-way, does not come from Sicily, 
but from Tuscany). Probably it will be many 
years before white marble is discovered locally 
to approach the snow-white Carrara—which is 
the best of the Greek marbles of to-day, and 
from which the finest works of Canova and 
Michael Angelo were executed—or the Parian 
marbles from Mount Marpessa, trom which the 
famous Venus de Mudict was carved. The 
quarrying of marble, it may be stated, Is ren- 
dered somewhat costly by the fact that It Js 
not possible to use explosives, the action of 


which would crack and split the stone in all 
Wirections, leaving it full of flaws, so that 
wedges ave to be used for all ‘quarrying 
work. 

Anthony Hordern’s marble yards are 160tt by 

10tt, a large portion of which is covered by 
workshops. Whe store yard 1s crowded with 
4 great stock of marble and slate slabs, up to 
oie 6in long, and about sft or sft broad, and 
of different "thicknesses. Large brick’ but- 
resses have been specially bullt, against whieh 
the heavy slabs may lean. ‘There are, toa 
enormous blocks of quarry-hewn marble, wait- 
ing to be dealt with by the frame-saws, a3 o¢- 
casion requires, Within, besides the machin- 
cry, there is a succession of workmen's 
heiches, for polishing and for masonry as well, 
at which the pieces are shaped before going 
tg the floats, and where the edges are polished 
by land after the surfaces haye been fished 
on the rabbing-beds, Even with sueh work as 
the round “nosing” of steps, and the semi 
clreuiar enges of marble fenders, the use of 
chisel is unnecessary; the shape is groand 
town on the iron floats, 
The same principtes, both as regards shaping 
and polishing, are followed throughout. Whe= 
ther the article in hand be a marble tile— 
black, white, or coloured, square oF setagonal— 
whether it be the shelf of a mantelplece, or one 
OF the pilasters; a pair of columns, of coloured 
marble; the frame work or the lining of a 
marble bath; or the shelf of a dressing table— 
the same methods are adopted, ‘To supplement 
them, when required, there are other machines 
—such as lathes, for cutting and polishing clr 
cular pillars, mouldings, or “buttons,” for de- 
corative work; drilling machines, etc. ‘There 
fs, too, a powerful circular saw aud a bench, 
fitted with convenient gearing, for cutting and 
handling slabs of slate, from whieh steps and 
benches are made, On another great lathe 
such Work as the cutting of large ornamental 
freectone balusters 1s performed, ‘The whole 
of the machinery 1s driven by a 25 hp. gas 
engine. 


‘There Is scarcely any waste of material 
every piece comes in for something; be it 
only as Inrge as a marble, It Is shaped and 
polished until It becomes a “button,” to tale 
[ts part in the ornamental design, perhaps, of 
@ mantelpiece, "Buttons" and “dies” sre of 
innumerable shapes, according to the style of 
adornment in yogue. Capitals and mouldings, 
columns, richly carved and aoulded brackets 
oF panels, some of them consisting in part of 
beautiful coloured Inlaid work; fluted pilasters 
=all are cut and polished by the aid of Iathes 
or floats if possible, by hand if uot, according 
to carefully-drawn designs. The result is the 
magnificent marble work Which is to be seen 
in the show rooms at the Palace Emporium. 
on Brickfield Hill, where even the designs of 
the light enamelled wood art mantelpieces, with 
recesses and overmantel, that a short time agi 
were fashionable, Lave now been reproduced in 
marble, with much more beautiful effect, 


TWO OF THE MAMMOTH MARBLE SAWS, KNOWN AS BEN HUR AND 
HERCULES, PRINCIPALLY USED FOR CUTTING UP BLOCKS OF 


COLONTAL MARBLE AT 


Anthony Hordern & Sons’ Redfern Works, 


BEACH MACHINE OPERATING 50 BLADES AT THE ONE TIME, 
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An Australian Industry——Messrs. Anthony Hordern and Sons’ 


MARBLE AND SLATE WORKS. 


The illustrations on this and the two following pages give glimpses of the Redfern Marble Works, the most complete of the sind in 
Australasia, where from forty to fifty hands are kept permanently employed. Besides the marble which is obtained from Italy and other 
renowned European centres, a vast amount of the most beautiful Colonial Marble, in Rouge, Green, Grey and Blue Mottled, comes direct 
to the works from the Borenore Quarries, in the Orange Distriet of New South Wales. It arrives in large blocks, weighing three tons 


cach, which are sawn into slabs of the desired dimensions, and prepared and polished by machinery for 


arious uses, such as Shop Front 


Veneers, Pillars, Mantelpieces, Counters, Staircases, Butehers’ Slabs, Baths, Tiles, Verandah Nosin 


t for 
the whole of the marble work in connection with the New University Building, in Martin Place, Sydney, and at the time of writing the 


ete. ‘The firm secured the contre 


grand stairease for those premises is in course of preparation, and when finished and erected will form a splendid specimen of colonial pro- 
duction and workmanship. 


‘The Marble Yard. 
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Marble, Slate, and Masonry Works, Elizabeth-street, Sydney. 


Masonry and Polishing Section. 
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Some Sidelights Upon Universal Providoring—Clothing Manufacture by Up-to-date Methods. 
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(xo. TV.) 
Bnough has been sald In the three articles al- 
ready published regarding Anthony Hordern 
and Sons’ factories to prove that the purchasing 
public, accustomed though It be to express 
amayement at the colossal proportions of the re 
tail establishment, or Palace Emporium—which 
is the largeat bullding south of the Equator, and 
ls said to he ‘the biggest store on earth’—has 
little concention of the real magnitude of the 
firm's operations. What the ordinary Sydney 
resident of visitor sees is a massive commercial 
pile, five storeys in height, covering three acres 
of valuable land right in’ the city’s heart, to 
make way for the erection of which eighty build~ 
ings were demolished. ‘Truly, a_ contrast this, 
ta the structures of the days of Wentworth, who 
wrote of 
“yon placid bay 
“Where Sydney's Infant turrets proudly rise— 
‘Tho new-born glory of the Southern skies.” 
What he does not see Is the enormous siores 
of reserve stock, that are required to replenish 
the retail departments after scores of thous 
ands of customers daily have had their wants 
provided for, or the busy industries, by which, 
Im their turn, these reserve stocks are contin 
ally provided. ace, 
Divided into three groups, a deseription hai 
already been given of eight of these factories 
Group No. TV, includes the clothing factory, and 
the art drapery and furnishing drapery factory. 
(nich are located in Sussex-strect, Sydney, al 
Trost within a stone's throw of the main pre 


mises = 
1seF plished elgt and « half years ao, 

qviing tactory. hte up, to the present irned 
ete ver tana millon and «half com 


ou 
bt no fereents, the value of ihe work (ex- 
Pietra, eye the cost of material) being 


Giarive, 'anie represents an average in value 
Seesslis0 per annum, and, ia number, of 582 
ot mente. per, working day. The wakes paid 
Faring ine cient anda halt years amount tn 
Maritfod an average of 216.500 per veer. The 
cet of employees, sinea the commencement 
Bar eruced mo—at present. there are thou! 
Ba *hondred, The furalshiog drapery” ond 
{08 qrapery. factory a been added. to tho 
Thinfag factory. Commencing with 16 hands, 
Thien actory, has steadily. grown during the 
IME five ones, until 28 “are. now actively 
Titaaed "Ip tact, sendy zrowih To the di 
{Meviehing charecterste of every gne of th 
seesidoas motto, more. Banetly chanen th 
That a Mesere. Authony ‘Hordern and Soma. 
Wane rtive Ti erow:" Side by site. with 
he voperaiiver encamed. in the diferent tac~ 
qofios?the fie’s banding staf ia nearly always 
{owe rouad nt work, carrying out an improve 
Sent here, an addition there. or an_ extension 
Somewhere cise, to cape with the ever-inereas- 
ng demand. fof additional spice.” rom the 
We Gat furnishing drapery factories, 26800 
‘worth ot work has been Corned out, an average 
OF ISK) "per year. aes 
The factory, 19 accordance with the esta 
lished practice of the frm, bas heen bullt abeo- 
Wine Pristine Yate the mast vera nroviaion 
as deem made. for. Vight, ventflation, and 
Was kines aomens Ta conmertion with thik: te Tk 
{ater se am tnteresting fact, that visitors trom 
Sine countries--themaetves engaged in the same 
Quuincet have frequently admitted that. ther 
had never seen factories anywhere more tho- 
Peachy adopted to the healfh, convenience, and 
Eomfort of the working staf 
‘A large portion of the block of uilings In Sus- 
sexsireet 1s used pe a Bulk store, but the factory 
ftacit is of ve. Moore anda basement. each 
of which ‘tas an inside measurement of Matt 
fy With (Ascending by a Tite one finds that 
te ‘itth, oor is devoted to ihe manifacture 
ot turnlanine Grapery and art drapery. Thirty 
She power-driven sewing machines are used In 


the yarfous ‘etaila of the work, and the num- 
ber is constantly being added to. Such things 
as tapestry curtains, holland window blinds, 
ornamental bed drapings, mantel drapes, and 
covers for tapestry furniture, are made in this 
Gepariment. A special designer and cutter— 
an artist In his line—fs employed in connec- 
tion with the work of draping. By him the 
‘material 1s hung in the requisite graceful folds, 
eut oto the necessary shape, and then passed 
on to the operatives, who, with the aid of hem- 
stitching, and other machines, sew on lace, 


tasels, fringe, ete., to complete the 
work. of the richest materials and 
colouring, some of the drapes are very 
heautiful, Indeed, silks, cottons, buttons, tapes. 


trimmings, Taee of all patterns, and the whole 
of the varied assortment of articles used in the 
Gifferent sections of the factory are kept in 
the adjoining reserve store, which serves the 
purposes of the factory only and which is ar- 
ranged in such a manner that everything re- 
quired 1s most easily accessible from the place 
Where it Is Ilkely to be wanted. These sun- 
Gries are served out as required, and, by the 
work of deft fingers a piece of plain holland 
is quickly hemmed, trimmed with lace, and 
adorned by lace insertion, ete., until It bears 
perfectly ornate appearance. Mosquito cur- 
tains are made In this department. and they 
form a big Tine. A number of iris, ton. are 
engaged in making laren dolls, whose exteriors 
are of printed calico and thoir interlors of kapok. 

Leaving the art and furnishing drapery. tac- 
tory, the visitor descends to the floor helaw, 
toa section of the clothing factory, known 
as. the coat-room, devoted entirely to 
the making of coats. About 110 hands are 
employed In this room. and row after row of 
machines—42 in all—driven at high speed, give 
the place the apprarance, as well as the sound, 
of ceaseless activity. 

On a big table at the end of the room men 
are engaged in Atting the pleces of ready-cut 
materfal together, ready to be sewn on the 
machines. ‘The éutting is done in a room 
below, and the pieces come up in bundles, to- 
gether with the necessary linings, etc.. which 
are separated out, and the parts of each coat 
put together singly before they xo to the ma- 
Chines, From one to another of these ma- 
chines the new garment travels in certain row 
tine. Bach machine has its own especial work 
to do, and by the time the coat is completed it 
has undergone nineteen operations, Some of 
the work is still done py hand, notwithstanding 
that it could easily he machine-worked; hand- 
sewing is found to be superior, and so is ad- 
hered to, the machine-stitch only being used 
where itis possible to obtain good results. 

Tu the next room, a floor lower, the work done 
4s entirely confined to the manufacture of trou- 
sers and vests, One hundred and fifty hands 
are employed on this floor, and 56 machines 
combine to add their whirr and rattle to the 
busy hum of the factory. Here a fact already 
mentioned Is most particularly uoticeable, that 
ig that, although there are so many oper) ivn= 
engaged in one room, the system of ventilation 
maintains a perfectly sweet and wholesome 
atmosphere, and the Heht has almost the 
brightness ‘of the open alr. ‘The machinists 
are seated at eight long tables, each having a 
comfortable chair, in place of the shapeless 
and hard wooden forms used in some factories. 

‘The operations of making a coat and those 
of making a vest or pair of trowsers do not 
very greatly differ. First, there 1s the cutting 
out to do. This is done according to standard 
sizes. ‘Then the linings and trimmings are cut 
and selected, and the parts are carefully tied 
into bundles, with the accessories, according 
to the sizes and to the material. After being 
placed in large baskets, these bundles pass up- 
stairs to the workrooms, and are “booked out 
to the workmen. Certain work, such as_put- 
ting in pockets, which is of a’ moro dimeutt 
character, is given to men, while, for putting 
in linings and sleeves, basting and filling, and 
much of the miachine-work, women are em- 
ployed, Tt is interesting and instructive az 
well, to see the rapldity with which the swift 


fingers twist and turn the pieces of cloth this 
way and that way, putting them together with 
an unerring precision and speed that could only 
be attained as the result of the modern system 
of specialising every small detail of the work. 
As prevlously stated, every niachine has Its 
own Class of work to perform, One af the 
‘most ingenious is the button-sewing machine, 
which grasps a trouser-button that has been 
Iaid upon the cloth, and holds it in position 
while the needle plunges into one hole and then 
another, in succession, until each of the four 
holes figs had half a dozen threads run through 
it. Judging by the manner In which this use- 
ful appliance does its work, the buttons which 
it sews on, though exch one only takes up a 
few seconds, ought to defy the host endeavours 
of even the most high-spirited schoolhoy to 
get them off, by any means short of cutting 
them. ‘The button-hole machines not only cut 
out button holes, but they sew around the 
edges the time required for each Hole being 
from eight to ten seconds. ‘Then there are 
tacking "machines, which do an extra strong 


piece of stitehing at such places as 
The corners of trousers pockets where 
there is much Tiability of the sewing 


carrying away, In the course of ordinary wear 
and tear. ind other machines, “too numerous,” 
‘ag the auctioneers’ advertisements say, “lo pat 
leularise," A portion of the’ factory 
ig fitted up asa machine-repairing 
shop, with lathes, ‘emery-wheels. ete, 
anda cabinet’ extensively stocked with 
Spare paris, so that anything which goes 
Wrong may be rectified with the least delay. A 
staff Is engaged regularly on this floor at soap- 
ing seams, and another one al pressing them, 
and no more eloquent evidence of the volume 
of work done ts required than that furnished by 
a heap of bars of yellow soap. nearly halt the 
sixe of an ordinary billiard table, which 1s kept 
In reserve for this small branch of the work 
alone, Completeness of detail in m-nagement is 
shown by the provision, on the udges of the 
Denches, of small troughs, which prevent small 
piuces of soap from dropping on the floor, and 
0 causing discomfort and untidiness. ‘The sys- 
tem provided, too, for taking the work round to 
the workmen is well adapted to prevent con- 
fusion and loss of time 

The floor immediately beneath Is the cutting 
room, where the tweods, sorges, and cloths and 
Hnings of all descriptions are received in rolls, 
and are spread out upon very wide and long 
tables, so that the cutters may work upon them 
to the best advantage, ns regards the economi- 
cal use of the cloth, No fewer than seventeen 
cutters are constantly hard at work in this de- 
partment. 


Tt is somewhat of an anomaly, however, that 
the cutters, as a role, do not do the actual cut- 
ting; that Is to say, they are not 
armed with large shears ag in smaller 
establishments, by means of which they 
cut out the cloth in single thicknesses. 
‘The cutting ts done by machine kniy 


which are thin and narrow endless bands of 
Steel, nearly 20tt long, with razorlike edges, 
which pass vertically downwards through a slot 
in the cutting table, and, passing round a trio 
‘of wheels, revolve at such enormous speed that 
they cut through a number of thicknesses of 
cloth with ss much ease, and as cleanly, as 
though their passae ware obstructed by nothing 
more substantial than a sheet of tissue paper. 
‘Tho practice adopted is to mark out the pat- 
terns required, according to the standards in 
ise, upon one spread of cloth, with tailor’s 
chalk. ‘This cloth fs then laid upon a number 
of other spreads, forming what is termed a 
Tay. The machine, In order that absolute ac 
curacy in eutting may be ensured, is never eall- 
fd upon to cut more than twenty-four thick- 
esses of loth at once, though it could just as 
easily cat double the number, or more. To 
facilitate the sharpening of these band knives, 
there are means for the ready adjustment of 
emery wheels, so that they come into contact 
with the blade edge as the machine revolves, 
and these emery-wheels run upon ball-bearings. 
Enormous stacks of cloth are placed around 


the cutting-room, in readiness to be operate 
upon. ‘There is, too, a staff of cutters at work 
upon linings, which ‘are tied up to the pieces 
of cloth, and sent up in the bundles to the 
vorkrooms above, ‘Trimmings, etc., of all de- 
seriptions are kept handy upon rows of shelves, 
and are brought down daily in such quantities 
fas re required, trom the reserye-room. No! 
tng is wasted. ' Eyen the smallest scraps, that 
are cut from the edges of the cloth by the ma- 
chine-knives are put into bins, and are perlodl- 
cally sent in large quantities (o England, whe: 
maXers of “shoddy” are ready to purchase 
them, to be “tenzed” out, and made up again, 
Into infertor eloth. Needless to say, such stuff 
Ie not repurchased. 

‘Thump: Thump! Thump! In the pressing-room 
eighteen men are kept continually at work. 
doing nothing else but pressing the new cloth. 
ing, ar it comes down to them from the werk 
Tooms above. The pressing-room js upon the 
ground floor. ‘The trons are heated in a large 
stove, fed by coke, and the bottom-plate of which 
ig nsusliv ina red-hot condition. ‘Though the 
stove will heat sixty irons, the economy of the 
henting is such that its fuel consumption repre 
sents only about 1s 11d per day. Ina room ad- 
Joining the pressing-room are a number of men, 
who have a thorough knowledge of the whole 
of the details of the business, and whose work 
Is to examine and test all the work before It 
nen out. By these, and under the supervision 
of an expert and careful manager, the whole 
of the garments are examined, tested, sorted 
into slzes, brushed, and folded. A plece of 
wool is picked out ‘here, or a place of cotton 
there, the inspection heing a very minute one, 
When any defect 1 discovered, the garment i= 
rejected, and sent hack, to he turned out aeain 
properly. The examination for defects, by-the 
way, is not only carried out after pressin 
there is a simflar examination before the 
clothes go to the pressers, so that should any- 
thing be wrong there is but little risk of its 
escaping: detection, 

‘The basement-floor is used as a dining-room, 
and ts partitioned off so as to provide sennrate 
ronms for the male and female employees, 

‘A noteworthy feature ahout the business is 

notwithstanding the variety of the out- 
‘he firm makes almost evervthing in the 
clothing lino, from moleskins to macintoshes: 
and t's volume also, everything turned out of 
the foctery Is for sale only at the Palace Fm- 
port. “What clothing I made by Anthony 
Hordern and Sons’ is for Anthony Hordern and 
Sons’ cwn customers; they do not sell the pro- 
nets of thelr factory to any other shon, So great 
1s thelr output, in faot, that it has beon sue- 


gested that they should open their own 
woollen mills; but they profer. ‘not 
to do so: as that would restrict 


their range of materials; it ts hetter that they 
should be able to do as they do at present— 
take the best material and patterns made by 
various manufacturers and so obtain @ range of 
choles by which all customers may be suited, 
rather than endeavour to persuade customers to 
adopt themselves to the comparatively limited 
range of material that would be turned out by 
‘one woollen-mill, 

‘A matter which should be mentioned before 
concluding the description of a very interesting 
four of the firm's factories is the good feeling, 
which Is both proverbial and apparent, between 
Messrs. Anthony Hordern and Sons and thelr 
vast army of employees, There is little reason 
to doubt that herein les much of the success 
that has attended the business, for whole-souled 
energy seoms to characterise everybody, from 
the proprietor to the latest industrial reerut 
“Peace hath her vietorles, no less renowned than 
war.” and Commerce has her industrial armie 
no less mighty, and often far more pertectly or 
ganised, than the mightiest machines of mili 
tarism.' Among these, as an object-lesson to 
all people of twentieth-century commercial 
generalship, Messrs, Anthony Hordern and Sons 
stand prominent. 


BULK STORES. 


The PHOTO. illustrates a scene at one of the MANY 
BULK STORES necessary for 


THE ENORMOUS BUSINESS 
CARRIED ON BY 


ANTHONY HORDERN & SONS. 


At THESE STORES, situated conveniently near to the PALACE 
EMPORIUM, TENS OF THOUSANDS of all sorts of packages are received 
from OVERSEA VESSELS every week. These Stores contain 


The Vast Reserve Stocks of the Firm, 


which never total LESS THAN 


HALF 


MILLION STERLING of mer- 


chandise from EVERY MANUFACTURING CENTRE all over the world, 


A MAMMOTH BUSINESS. 2) 
Drapery and Clothing Factory, -~———~ 


24 i _A MAMMOTH BUSINESS. 
Drapery and Clothing Factory. 


One of the Machining Rooms 


ON THE HISTORIC SLOPE OF BRICKFIELD HILL. 


THE BIGGEST STORE IN THE SOUTHERN WORLD. 
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The George and Goulburn Streets Frontages of Anthony Hordern & Sons’ Famous Store. 


PS 


Total Frontage, Over a Thousand Feet. 


The Goulburn and Pitt Streets Frontages 


